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THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
THIS  PROJECT  IS  "AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY." 
THE  PLACE  IS  CHATTANOOGA,  TENNESSEE.   THE  DATE  IS  FEBRUARY  24,  1971, 
AND  THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  MR.  SHERRILL  MILLIKEN,  FORMERLY  WITH  THE 
TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAW- 
FORD, DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH 
OFFICE,  AND  WAS  TRANSCRIBED  BY  MRS.  SHARON  HESSE. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Milliken,  I  suggest  we  start  by  getting  some 

information  about  your  background  before  we 
actually  get  into  your  career  with  TVA.   We  might  start  at  the  very 
beginning  and  go  up  to  the  point  at  which  you  joined  TVA. 
MR.  MILLIKEN:  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  there's  anything 

illustrious  about  the  whole  thing  or  not.   I 
was  born  in  Dayton,  Tennessee.   My  mother  went  up  there  for  the  event. 
Her  home  was  in  Chattanooga  then — father,  mother,  and  an  older  brother. 
So  home  was  Chattanooga,  always  has  been,  and  I  feel  like  it  still  is. 
And  during  the  times  I*ve  been  gone,  I  felt  Chattanooga  was  my  home 
and  kept  my  voting  rights  here  as  much  as  I  could  during  my  absence. 
Went  to  school  in  the  Chattanooga  schools;  went  to  Central  High  School 
and  the  University  of  Chattanooga  three  years.   They  established  a  course 
in  business  administration  in  my  second  year  there.   I  shifted  to  that 
course;  I  was  havingacourse  in  education  and  shifted  to  business  admin- 
istration.  My  third  year  I  left  and  went  to  work  for  Crane  and  Company, 
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an  enamel  company  here  in  town.   I  played  football  in  high  school 

and  at  the  University  of  Chattanooga.   That  is  in  the  days  when  you 

played  every  minute  in  the  whole  game.   You  didn't  have  two  teams 

shifted  on;  you  played  or  you  got  knocked  out. 

I  went  to  work  at  Crane  as  storekeeper  and  personnel  man. 
I'd  always  had  a  lot  of  interest  in  people.   I  was  with  them  for  about 
six  months.   And  during  my  period  in  school  for  some  four  or  four 
and  a  half  years,  I  worked  at  odd  times  with  Joy's  Flower  Shop. 
When  I  left  Crane  I  went  to  work  for  Joy's.   I  didn't  mention  a  minute 
ago  that  during  my  period  of  high  school  and  university  I  carried  papers 
to  help  pay  my  way  through — the  morning  paper.   I  worked  at  Joy's  for 
a  year,  left  there  and  went  to  work  in  a  bank,  the  old  Chattanooga  Savings 
Bank.   Before  1933  it  was  gobbled  up  by  the  First  National  Bank  because 
it  was  in  severe  straits.   I  would  be  today  considered  a  building  and 
loan  type  bank;  they  loaned  money  for  buildings,  particularly  home. 
Things  started  getting  tight,  and  they  were  gobbled  up  by  the  First  Nat- 
ional.  The  First  National  later  went  bankrupt.   I  left  the  First  Nat- 
ional, went  with  the  Chattanooga  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  membership 
secretary  and  was  also  secretary,  incidently,  of  the  Smoke  Abatement 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  we  hear  so  much  about  now. 
At  that  time  it  was  awfully  hard  to  get  people  to  even  listen  to  you 
about  smoke  and  anything;  we  didn't  know  the  name  "pollution"  then;  it 
wasn't  called  that. 

Nineteen  thirty-one  came  and  the  budget  was  cut  by  two-thirds, 
and  I  was  cut  with  it.   I  worked  for  a  time  with  the  old  Chattanooga 
News,  which  later  went  into  bankruptcy.   During  that  time  I  had  a  dozen 
or  more  jobs — some  of  them  short,  some  of  the  otherwise.   Some  of  them 
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were  extended  but  were  part  time.   I  finally  decided  there  wasn't  any 

such  thing  as  a  position  in  the  early  thirties  so  I  took  anything  I 
could  get,  and  I  had  about  five  or  six  things  I  was  doing.   I  went 
back  to  carrying  papers:  from  carrying  papers  to  selling  family  Bibles. 
I  had  a  crew  of  men  selling  the  big,  thick  family  Bibles.   I  couldn't 
sell  them  myself;  I  didn't  have  the  guts  to  sell  somebody  something 
for  twenty  bucks  that  they  didn't  have  the  money  to  pay  for,  but  I  had 
a  crew  selling  that.   I  checked  picture  shows  for  percentage  pictures 
like  Mae  West  and  The  Little  Women  and  all — several  jobs  of  that  kind, 
enough  to  keep  my  wife  and  I  in  food  and  a  place  to  stay. 

And  then  in  1933,  I  made  application  to  TVA  for  a  job,  went  up  to 
Knoxville,  was  interviewed,  finally,  after  sitting  for  over  six  hours.   I 
was  interviewed  by  Ed  Campbell  briefly,  and  came  back  to  Chattanooga. 
There  were  six  of  us  who  went  up  in  a  car,  and  we  all  came  back,  none 
of  us  with  anything.   But  a  few  weeks  later  I  saw  in  the  paper  that  Ed 
Campbell  was  coming  to  Chattanooga  to  hire  some  people  for  a  new  cor- 
poration that  was  being  set  up,  the  Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority. 
It  was  under  the  wing  of  TVA,  not  too  much  in  the  paper  about  it,  but 
it  said  that  Mr.  Campbell  was  coming  down  to  interview  some  people  for 
employment.   I  tried  to  see  Mr.  Campbell.   I  think  this  is  of  interest. 
I  went  up  to  the  new  post  office  building  where  he  was  supposed  to  be-- 
on  the  top  floor  of  the  new  post  office.   The  hall  was   literally  packed 
with  humanity.   Sardines  are  in  no  way  related  to  each  other  like  folks 
were  related  to  each  other  in  that  hallway  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
building  in  the  first  part   of  April,  1934 — middle  of  April.   So,  I 
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realized  I  couldn't  get  in.   And  having  been  over  there  before  and  knowing 
one  of  the  men  who  had  been  with  the  Army  Engineers  and  had  transferred 
over  in  June  of  that  year  to  TVA.  .  .  .     For  instance,  do  you  want 
me  to  mention  names  as  I  go  along? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  as  much  as  you  can. 

MR.  MILLIKEN:  Dr.  Charleston,  the  engineer  there  in  charge, 

was  still  doing  the  engineering  work  on  the  basis  of  the  field  work  for 
TVA  and  had  in  some  way  under  his  supervision  some  responsibility  as 
far  as  surveying  being  made  of  the  people  at  Chickamauga  Dam — later 
being  Chickamauga  Dam.   I  couldn't  get  to  see  him,  so  I  worked  my  way 
into  the  PBX  board  and  asked  the  young  lady  there  what  in  the  world  was 
going  on,  and  she  said,  "Well,  Mr.  Campbell  was  in  town.   You  know  he's 
with  TVA  and  is  going  to  hire  some  people  today."  And  I  said,  "Oh,  is 
that  so?"  And  she  said,  "Yes."  And  I  said,  "Well,  I  don't  suppose 
there's  any  use  for  me  trying  to  see  Mr.  Charleston  any  further;  they  tell 
me  out  there  that  you  can't  get  to  him,  so  I'll  forget  it." 

So,  I  went  over  to  the  good  friend  of  mine  with  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  at  the  time  and  sent  Mr.  Campbell  a  telegram  and  said,  "I  am 
available  if  you  need  me.   Sherrill  Milliken."   I  asked  him  to  deliver  it. 
I  called  him  back  in  about  thirty  minutes,  and  he  said  it  was  refused. 
And  I  said,  Would  you  find  out  if  Mr.  Campbell  wasn't  there?"   So  I  did 
find  out  from  a  young  lady  who  was  up  at  the  university  that  Dr.  Arthur 
E.  Morgan  was  down  making  a  speech  at  the  university  so  he  was  with  him 
up  there.   So,  I  asked  him  to  send  a  telegram  once  every  half  hour  until 
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it  took,  and  he  did.   I  called  him  back  every  half  hour  or  went  by  every 
half  hour  to  see  if  it  had,  and  finally  he  told  me  it  had  been  delivered. 
So,  I  worked  my  way  over  there  and  back  into  the  place,  got  over  to  the 
operator  and  I  went  in  and  said,  "I'm  Sherrill  Milliken.   Is  Mr.  Camp- 
bell in?"  Would  it  be  possible  to  give  him  my  name  and  see  if  I  can 
see  him?"   She  said,  "Where  in  the  world  have  you  been?   I've  been 
calling  all  over  everywhere  trying  to  get  hold  of  you."   I  said,  "Is 
that  right?"  She  said,  "Yes,  indeed,  called  out  at  your  home;  I've 
called  every  place  trying  to  find  you.   Mr.  Campbell  wants  to  see  you." 
So  she  called  Mr.  Charleston  and  he  came  out,  and  through  the  outside 
doors — connecting  doors  through  offices.   We  went  down  to  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, and  there  must  have  been  fifty  people  in  two  small  offices  there 
piled  in,  up  sitting  on  the  corner  of  his  desk  and  everything  else  want- 
ing a  job.   This  is  to  just  give  you  a  little  picture  of  the  situation 
that  existed  in  '33,  '34 — people  frantic,  you  know,  they'd  fight  for 
a  job.   And  so  finally  we  worked  our  way  in  to  him  and  he  said,  "Well 
where  have  you  been?"   I  told  him  and  he  siad,  "Well,  let  me  ask  you 
something?"  And  I  said,  "All  right."  He  says,  "Can  you  get  these  people 
out  of  here,  and  can  you  hold  them  out?"  "I   can't  interview  anybody  with 
this  kind  of  thing  going  on.""  We  don't  want  to  hire  but  one  person,  and 
I  want  to  interview  one  person.   I  want  to  hire  a  bookkeeper." 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  We're  ready  again,  Mr.  Milliken. 

MR.  MILLIKEN:  So  Mr.  Campbell  said,  "All  right,  see  what  you 
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can  do."  And  I  worked  my  way  back  outside,  stood  up  on  a  chair  and 
called  out  that  Mr.  Ed  Campbell  was  here,   that  he  had  two  types  of 
people  that  he  wanted  to  talk  to.   One  was  an  accountant,  preferably 
a  CPA  if  they  had  it,  with  some  experience  in  power  accounting;  the  other 
was  a  stenographer,  and  that  was  not  now.   Ife  were  just  interviewing 
and  there  would  have  to  be  tests  and  all,  so  everbody  else  please  go  on 
home.   It  'd  be  in  the  paper  when  he  was  back  or  somebody  else  to  do  any 
employment  as  far  as  that  was  concerned.   Not  a  soul  moved.   Some  of  the 
people  that  I  knew  starting  hollering,  "Can  you  get  me  in?"  Hey,  can  ydu 
get  me  in?"   So  I  backed  off,  finally  g'ot  theidoor  shut  back  and  locked. 
We  worked  the  people  that  were  in  the  outer  office — in  Mr.  Campbell's 
office,  and  in  the  outer  office — worked  those  through  and  got  them  out. 
In  about  an  hour  I  opened  the  door  and  put  my  foot  in  it  and  blocked 
the  door  just  wide  enough  for  somebody  to  come  in  and  would  spot  some- 
body back  five  or  six  or  eight  people  back  and  say,  "When  you  get  up 
to  the  door  put  your  arm  up  and  stop  this  thing,  and  you'll  be  the  first 
one  in  the  next  group.    And  that  way  we  were  able  to  help  Mr.  Campbell 
out.   So  I  went  to  work  for  TVA  because  I  had  a  big  foot  and  a  loud 
mouth . 

I  was  hired  on  a  two  weeks  temporary  basis  just  during  this  period 
that  he  was  to  be  in  Chattanooga  interviewing.   The  two  weeks  grew  to  be 
thirty-one  years,  so  that  was  quite  satisfactory.   During  that  period 
of  time  there  were  changes  and  swaps.   I  was  put  on  the  EHFA  payroll 
when  it  was  established. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Can  we  take  a  little  time  before  we  go  up  to  that? 

Mr.  Milllken  can  you  go  over  what  you  ddld  from 
the  beginning  of  TVA,  for  example,  in  your  first  couple  of  weeks? 
MR.  MILLIKEN:  Well,  you're  going  into  a  lot  of  detail  then. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  sir,  as  much  as  we  can. 

MR.  MILLIKEN:  Well,  during  this  initial  period  there  we  were 

swamped  with  people  every  day,  and  we'd  work 
from  eight  o'clock  or  7:30  in  the  morning  until  5:00  or  such  a  matter 
when  things  would  start  thinning  out,  lock  the  doors,  and  then  go  through 
the  interviews  that  had  been  made.   Mr.  Campbell  was  doing  all  the 
interviewing.   I  was  doing  the  brushing  off.   If  they  were  not  accoun- 
tants with  some  degree  of  accounting  skills  or  a  stenographer  without 
reasonable  belief  that  they'd  be  done,  I'd  do  a  perfunctory  interview — 
fill  out  a  little  card  that  was  called  Form  100,  which  was  a  very  famous 
form  in  TVA  for  many,  many  years,  but  is  not  being  used  now.    It  hasn't 
been  used  in  a  good  many  years.   I'd  fill  out  a  form  100  on  these 
people.   Continuing  with  my  method  of  letting  a  few  people  in  at  a  time, 
I'd  interview  some  and  give  the  ones  I  felt  like  there  was  some  reason 
to,  to  him.   When  he  returned  to  Knoxville  he  asked  me  to  come  in  the 
following  Monday.   He  left  on  Friday,  and  he  asked  me  to  come  in  the 
following  Monday.   The  two  weeks  were  up — my  temporary  employment — and 
he  wanted  to  talk  with  them  in  Knoxville,  and  he  knew  he  could  pay  me 
for  Monday,  but  if  I  wished,  to  come  in.   So,  Monday  morning  about  9:00 
I  had  a  call  from  him,  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  I'd  like  to  go  to  work 
for  TVA  on  $1,  260  a  year,  less  15  percent.   That  was  Mr.  Hoover's.  .  . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  The  salary  cut  back? 

MR.  MILLIKEN:  Emergency  salary  cut  for  federal  employees — 
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President  Hoover.   I  told  him  yes,  and  he  informed  me  I  could  not  work 
for  anything  else;  that  I  couldn't  work  for  anybody  but  TVA.   And  I 
said  I  had  some  things  I'd  have  to  clear  up  here;  I  have  some  loose 
ends  (I  had  given  up  my  paper  route  before  this)  and  I'd  like  to  have 
a  couple  of  weeks  to  do  that  in.   I'll  do  that  after  work  time  and  on 
Saturdays.   At  that  time  we  worked  a  half  day  Saturdays — so  on  Satur- 
day afternoons  and  Sunday.   And  he  said,  "Just  don't  tell  me  anything 
about  it."   So  I  didn't,  and  I  cleaned  that  up  and  we  went  to  work. 
Now,  that  was  on  a  sixty-day  basis — not  trial  basis — that's  as  far 
as  he  could  see — sixty  days.   But  I  wanted  to  work  for  TVA  so  bad. 
I'd  read  so  much  about  it  and  seen  so  much  about  it  in  the  papers  and 
heard  so  much  about  it  and  talked  with  some  of  my  friends  that  had 
gone  to  work  for  TVA  and  all,  I  wanted  to  work  for  TVA  so  bad  that 
at  the  time  I  went  with  TVA  I  was  making  a  gross  of  about  $200  a 
month  on  various  jobs  I  was  doing.   Working  about  eighteen  hours  a 
day  to  this  job,  so  it  took  quite  a  little  adjustment  at  that  time 
in  our  family  economics,  but  we  made  it.   My  wife  taught;  that  of 
course  helped  a  great  deal,  and  we  ate  anyhow.   Incidently,  I  didn't 
tell  that  in  the  preface  there.   At  that  time  I  had  a  wife,  and  now 
I  have  two  grown  children,  and  so  that's  my  family  affair  that  I  should 
have  put  back  in  the  earlier  part  of  it. 

I  continued  interviewing,  employing  people  for  the  immediate 
area  there,  put  him  through  an  employment  process.   We  had  to  send 
them  to  an  outside  doctor  at  that  time.   We  didn't  have  a  medical  unit 
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in  Chattanooga.   Somewhere  in  the  process  a  little  deal  was  worked 
out.   I  was  on  the  EHFA  payroll,  as  I  stated,  that  I  would  do  the 
clerical  personnel  work  for  TVA  in  Chattanooga  and  EHFA,  do  the  other 
jobs  I  was  doing  for  EHFA.   Ed  Campbell  would  be  responsible  for  the 
personnel  at  TVA  in  EHFA,  and  that  the  two  would  off-write  each  other 
for  salaries  and  that  they  wouldn't  do  anything  trying  to  have  a  split 
check,  you  know,  which  was  entirely  satisfactory  with  me.   I  just  wanted 
to  work;  it  didn't  matter  to  me,  and  I  assume  it  was  with  Mr.  Camp- 
bell. 

We  fired  a  great  many  people  here  at  Chickamauga  Dam.   Survey 
work  and  all  was  going  on  for  Chickamauga  Dam.  We  hired  people  for 
EDFA — quite  a  conglomerate  group  of  people.   Now,  many  of  those  were 
hired  from  Knoxville  and  came  through  Knoxville,  because  Mr.  Lilien- 
thal,  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  board  of  TVA,  was  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  EFHA. .  Anybody  of  any  importance  in  the  organization,  he 
wanted  to  see  them  before  they  came  to  Chattanooga,  so  they  were 
hired  in  Knoxville. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Can  we  stop  a  moment  before  we  go  ahead, 

Milliken,  and  for  the  record,  get  a  basic 
background  for  EHFA — how  it  was  set  up,  when  it  was  organized,  who 
was  responsible  for  it,  and  what  its  duties  were? 
MR.  MILLIKEN:  EFHA  was  a  federal  agency  set  up  by  the 

Congress  and  approved  by  the  president  with 
the  same  rules  and  regulations  for  personnel  and  other  functions  as 
TVA.   It  was  an  interlocking  directorate.   The  same  three  directors 
were  the  directors  of  EFHA  that  were  the  three  directors  of  TVA.  I'll 
use  the  EHFA  organization:   Mr.  Lilienthal,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
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Mr.  A.  E.  Morgan,  Vice-Chairman,  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Morgan — Harcourt  Morgan- 
Board  member.   Another  agency  of  TVA,  the  TVAC,  that  you  probably 
will  find  out  about  from  somebody  else  because  I  know  little  about 
it — Mr.  H.  A.  Morgan  was  chairman  of  the  Board,  Mr.  A.  E.  Morgan  was 
Vice-Chairman,  and  Mr.  Lilienthal  was  a  member  of  the  Board.   The 
same  basis  of  course,  led  to  the  TVA  with  Mr.  A.  E.  Morgan  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  H.  A.  Morgan  was  vice  chairman,  and  Lilienthal  was 
the  third  member  of  the  Board  in  the  early  days. 

EHFA  was  established  for  two  primary  purposes.   It  was  rapidly 
found  that  the  sale  of  electrical  appliances  was  practically  "nil" 
in  our  area  that  TVA  was   covering  for  two  reasons .   One  was  the  high 
cost  of  appliances,  second  was  it  was  almost  prohibitive  to  try  to 
finance  one.    You  had  to  have  anywhere  from  30  to  50  percent  down; 
you  paid  anywhere  from  10  to  25  percent  on  your  money.   You  could  not 
run  a  refrigerator  more  than  a  year,  a  stove  more  than  a  year,  a 
water  heater  eight  months  to  a  year.   If  you  bought  all  three,  a 
year  was  as  long  as  it  would  go. 

And  the  people  in  TVA  realized  rapidly — the  responsible  people — 
that  if  the  program  of  power  was  to  be  expanded  in  the  area  for  the 
people  of  the  area,  that  something  was  going  to  have  to  be  done  about 
that .   So  they  convinced  Congress  and  the  president  they  needed 
an  organization  to  finance  electircal  appliances  on  a  much  more 
satisfactory  basis  to  the  purchaser  and  to  promote  the  use  of  these 
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electrical  appliances — let  the  public  know  what  they  were  worth, 
particularly  in  the  farm  areas  where  the  rural  lines  were  being 
built  by  TVA.   So  this  organization  was  set  up  with  a  million  dol- 
lars capitalization.   Whatever  amount  they  wanted  to  spend  on  pro- 
motional work  would  be  spent  on  it,  and  they  hired  some  high  pres- 
sure promotional  people,  who  did  a  high  job  in  their  work.   They 
did  a  magnificent  job  in  the  sales  of  electrical  appliances  that 
I  think  would  show,  and  I'll  talk  about  it  in  a  minute. 

They  put  in  a  financing  program.   It  was  handled  very  wisely 
by  the  purchase  of  paper  from  dealers,  allowing  the  dealer  to, 
in  turn,  buy  more  equipment  to  sell  and  not  have  his  money  tied 
up,  with  still  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  dealer  to  keep 
him  honest  as  far  as  credits  were  concerned.   During  those  days, 
times  were  tough.   This  was  in  '34.   Probably  it  was  in  '35  before 
it  really  started  growing.   The  financing  was  on  the  basis  of  three 
years  for  any  one  appliance,  four  years  for  any  two,  and  five  years 
for  any  three  appliances.   The  three  major  appliances  at  that  time 
(they  didn't  have  air  conditioning,  you  know)  were  the  stove,  re- 
frigerator, and  water  heater.   The  utilities  were  to  collect  on 
these  payments  on  a  contract  with  EHFA,  or  the  responsible  utility 
in  the  area,  TVA  utilities,  or  the  private  utility.   The  loan  was 
made  on  a  very  small  down  payment.   If  I  remember  right  it  was 
five  percent  or  a  minimum  of  five  dollars.  The  payments  spread 
out  over  the  number  of  months  or  years  it  was  felt  necessary  to 
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get  the  payments  small  enough  that  people  could  make  them,  and  the 
interest  rate  was  a  true  four  percent  interest.   That  made  the  cost 
very  low  as  far  as  interest  was  concerned.    The  success  of  this- 
the  promotional  program — of  it  being  available — put  on  by  the  power 
people — all  of  them  practically  at  that  time  sold  TVP  here,  in  the 
Chattanooga  area  particularly,  sold  appliances.   They  put  on  a 
drive  for  the  sale  of  electrical  appliances  at  the  same  time  that 
TVA  or  EHFA  put  on  a  drive  advertising  the  financing  program  and 
all.   And  the  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Company  sold  over  4,000  re- 
frigerators the  first  year.   The  refrigerators  and  the  stoves  and 
the  water  heaters — EFHA  went  to  the  manufacturer,  and  had  them  put 
out  a  special  design  at  this  price  that  they  initially  said  they 
couldn't  do,  but  one  of  them  did,  and  then  others  did.   It  was  a 
four  foot  electrical  refrigerator,  which  sounds  completely  silly 
now — two  types,  one  of  them  with  a  front  opening,  one  with  a  lift 

opening — two  different  companies  made  them,  for  less  than  $100, 
so  that  made  them  $99.50.   The  stoves  were  less  than  $70,  if  I 
remember  it  right,  which  made  them  $69.50,  and  the  water  heaters 
for  less  than  $50  at  $49.50.   There  was  a  tremendous  amount  of 
interest  in  the  refrigerators  and  the  stoves.   The  water  heaters 
did  not  go  as  well;  it  took  time  to  get  that  market.   That  was 
EIIFA's  responsibility. 

In  the  Enabling  Act  they'd  go  out  and  borrow  money.   A 
million  dollars  wasn't  all;  the  initial  thinking  was  that  if  other 
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money  was  needed  they'd  go  back  to  Congress  for  it,  but  it  ended 
up  that  instead  of  going  back  to  Congress  they  went  to  the  banks  and 
borrowed  money  in  lumps.   For  the  money  loaned  then,  they  paid  the 
banks  back  on  a  long-time  borrowing  from  the  banks,  and  it  worked 
out  reasonably  satisfactory.   We  never  wanted  for  money;  we  always 
had  money.   That  later  was  expanded  on;  it  was  so  successful  that  it 
was  expanded  to  a  nation-wide  program  that  moved  to  Washington  and 
came  under  the  wing  of  the  RFC  in  Washington — Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.   I  went  to  Washington  with  the  organization  and  stayed 
up  there  for  two  years,  and  then  decided,  as  everything  was  steeped 
in  politics  and  Washington  was  too  big  a  town  for  us  to  be  in,  I 
made  an  effort  to  get  back  with  TVA,  and  did  come  back  to  TVA  as 
personnel  officer  in  Chattanooga,  with  a  two  and  a  half  month  lay- 
over in  Knoxville  to  get  myself  caught  up  to  where  TVA  was  during 
the  time  I  had  been  gone. , 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Now,  what  year  were  you  in  Washington, Mr. 

Milliken,  and  were  you  with  RFC  then? 
MR.  MILLIKEN:  It  was  still  the  EHFA,  and  it  was  an 

abandoned  organization — one  of  the  few 
federal  agencies  that  has  ever  been  concelled  out — but  it  was  later 
because  there  wasn't  any  need  for  it.   In  1935  and  1936  I  was  in 
Washington.   I  came  back  from  Washington  to  Knoxville  in  June  of 
1936  and  went  back  to  work  with  TVA.   With  EHFA  I'd  drawn  a  $2,  300 
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rate,  which  was  the  scale  at  that  time.   We  had  12,  16,  14,  40,  20. 
None  of  the  younger  people  remember  that,  but  all  the  old  federal 
people  remember  that.   It  was  in  effect  for  so  many  years.   And 
when  I  cane  back,  I  came  back  at  $1,  800.   I  had  to  take  a  cut 
to  come  back,  but  I  was  glad  to  do  that  to  get  back  South  and  get 
back  with  TVA. 

During  this  period  with  EHFA  for  the  entire  time,  the  fact 
that  we  went  to  Washington  and  I  did  clerical  work — primarily 
interviewing,  calling  in,  getting  physical  exams , (during  that 
period  a  medical  unit  was  set  up  here)  filling  out  the  necessary 
papers,  sending  them  up  to  Knoxville.    Official  offers  of  employ- 
ment were  sent  from  up  there,  and  then  when  they  came  to  go  to 
work  we  put  them  through  the  process  of  going  to  work,  and  filling 
out  their  papers  and  all.   At  the  same  time  we  did  a  number  of 
things  with  the  EHFA  and  it  evolved  around  that  eventually  when 
I  worked  in  the  bank  I'd  had  quite  a  little  bit  of  credit  exper- 
ience in  the  bank,  and  I  worked  as  a  credit  examiner,  so  called, 
with  the  EFHA  on  the  papers  that  came  in  from  the  dealers  in  the 
area,  passing  credit  on  them  and  approving  or  recommending  to  the 
treasurer  for  approval — new  dealers  scaling  down  their  records 
and  all  their  statements  and  making  recommendations  for  the  limit 
to  be  put  on  them.   One  incident — I  don't  know  whether  you  want 
little  incidents  or  not. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes  sir,  it  helps. 

MR.  MILLIKEN:  One  incident  that  happened  during  that 

time  that  was  quite  interesting  to  me 
was  one  of  the  other  men  that  was  working  on  credit  of  the  indi- 
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vidual  notes  came  in  to  me  and  said,  "Look  here."  And  I  looked  at 
the  note,  and  it  was  a  eighty-four  year-old  man  who  had  bought  a  re- 
frigerator, stove,  and  a  water  heater  down  in  Mississippi  for  five 
years,  and  the  dealer  had  sent  the  paper  in  to  us.   He  said,  "Well, 
I  don't  think  we  can  approve  this,  can  we?"   I  said,  "If  a  man  eighty- 
four  years— old  has  got  the  guts  to  buy  something  for  five  years,  I've 
got  the  guts  to  approve  the  papers."   So  I  did.   Incidentally,  I 
understand  he  paid  it  out.   I  left  the  EFHA  before  that  was  paid  out, 
but  I  asked  them  later  and  somebody  told  me  that  those  papers  came 
here  to  the  Pioneer  Bank  in  Chattanooga.   The  ones  that  were  left 
over,  you  know,  when  the  EFHA  went  out  of  business,  they  bought  all 
the  credit  papers  that  EFHA  had.   And  four  of  the  boys  came  here  from 
the  EFHA  with  the  bank.   I  asked  one  of  the  boys  if  he'd  look  that 
up  and  the  old  man  paid  it  out  way  ahead  of  time.   He  paid  it  out 
ahead  of  time! 

Many  things  happened  during  that  time.   The  Chickamauga  Dam 
was  started.   We  had  a  tremendous  volume  of  people  in  to  work.   I 
think  one  of  the  things  that  impresses  me  more  than  anything  else 
was  that  people  came  in  begging  for  jobs.   Experienced  people,  brick- 
layers, mechanics,  accountants,  stenographers,  bookkeepers — all 
types  of  people  came  in  wanting  jobs.   Then  a  good  many  of  them, 
as  time  went  on,  came  in  demanding  a  job,  and  then  came  in  those 
who  were  afraid  that  we  would  give  them  a  job.   You  know  they  got  used 
to  living  on  the  public  dole  and  they  were  numb  to  it  and  they 
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didn't  want  to  change. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Over  what  year  did  you  see  that  change 

take  place? 
MR.  MILLIKEN:  From  *  34  until  I  went  to  Washington,  and 

after  I  came  back  from  Washington  it  was 
still  rough  times  there  for  awhile  until  the  war-' 41.  Then  we  started 
doing  quite  a  bit  of  work  and  the  United  States  did,  you  know,  for 
the  Allies  prior  to  getting  into  the  Second  World  War.   Things 
picked  up,  but  still  a  good  many  of  those  ....   Well,  they 
just  quit  coming  around;  as  far  as  we  were  concerned,  the  ones  that 
were  perfectly  satisfied  to  be  on  whatever  the  charity  dole  was 
at  that  time;  they  just  quit  coming  around  and  we  didn't  see  them. 
I'd  see  some  of  the  folks  that  I  had  talked  to,  some  of  the  people 
I'd  know  maybe  from  childhood,   They'd  be  lined  up  down  here  to 
get  their  groceries  and  all.   It  kind  of  hurt  to  see  that  happen  to 
people. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  it  get  harder  to  get  applicants  for 

jobs  as  this  happened? 
MR.  MILLIKEN:  Not  for  the  things  that  we  wanted.   There 

was  no  problem  as  far  as  filling  jobs  where 
TVA  was  concerned.   On  our  transmissions  jobs  we  took  over  in 
this  office — we  took  over  the  responsibility.    Now  that  come  later; 
I  guess  we'd  better  wait  and  talk  about  that  later  on. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  before  we  get  into  your  personnel 
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work  here,  can  you  sum  up  what  you  did  in  your  stop  in  Knoxville  for 
orientation  when  you  came  back  from  Washington,  before  returning  here? 
I  believe  you  stopped  there  to  be  brought  up  to  date  on  what  had 
happened.   What  had  happened  to  this  job,  who  did  it,   and  so 
forth? 
ItR.  MILLIKEN:  Well,  during  the  period  of  time  that  I 

spent, the  two  and  a  half  months, (I  wasn't 
there  but  about  two  months  in  Knoxville)  the  majoj  things  that  I 
had  to  get  acquainted  with  w^ere  the  rules  and  regulation  that  had 
been  set  down  that  were  applicable  to  TVA.   In  the  early  days  of 
TVA  there  were  very  few  thing — federal  rules  and  regulations,  civil 
service  rules  and  regulations  that  applied  to  TVA.   A  leave  covered 
all  federal  agencies,  which  included  TVA — federal  leave  regulations. 
That's  supposed  to  take  in  the  annual  leave,  and  maybe  one  or  two 
other  things,  but  thct' s  about  all.   Several  things  that  came  into 
that  category  that  here  had  been  laws  passed  or  adjustments  made 
that  there  were  relationships  and  all  that  had  to  be,  and  I  needed 
to  get  acquainted  with  that. 

A  tremendous  expansion  was  made  at  TVA  in  Chattanooga,  as  well 
as  other  parts  of  TVA,  and  I  needed  to  get  acquainted  with  that. 
And  I  wasn't  told  this,  but  I  think  that  the  responsible  people 
for  the  field  offices  of  personnel — and  I  use  personnel  advisedly 
there — major  functions  of  personnel  wanted  to  be  sure  that  I  had 
the  qualifications  to  do  that.   They  didn't  know  me  as  well — one  or 
two  did,  but  the  others  didn't  know  me  as  well.   Ed  Campbell  knew 
me  well  and  had  confidence,  and  he  okayed  it,  and  I  always  have 
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appreciated  that.   But  some  of  the  rest  of  them  that  were  my  bosses, 
Carl  Richey  and  some  others  wanted  to  see  me  and  know  me  better. 
Gordon  Clapp  and  Dr.  Reeves   came  by  here  while  I  was  working  with 
EHFA  one  afternoon  and  spent,  oh,  two  and  a  half,  three  hours.   We 
talked  and  they  went  pretty  thoroughly  into  everything  I  did  from 
what  I  read  to  what  church  I  went  to  and  everything  else.   And  out 
of  that  came  an  offer  to  take  over  the  responsibility — they  decided 
to  formally  open  a  personnel  office  in  Chattanooga,  and  came  an  offer 
to  take  charge  of  a  very  small  operation  of  a  personnel  office 
still  fully  under  the  control  of  Knoxville  because  all  offers  of 
employment  went  out  from  Knoxville,  and  all  the  paperwork  had  to 
be  okayed,  signed  in  Knoxville. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  this  to  be  branch  office  in  Chattanooga? 

1IR.  MILLIKEN:  We  would  be  a  branch  personnel  office:   would 

be  called  a  personnel  office  :  would  be  in  Chattanooga.   There  was 
one  at  Wilson  Dam,  one  at  Chattanooga,  one  at  Knoxville,  and  one  on 
the  construction  projects.   At  that  time  I  think  there  were  two  con- 
struction projects  that  had  a  personnel  officer  in  charge  with  what- 
ever number  of  people  it  took  to  work  here.   There  were  going  to  be 
four  of  us.   It  would  be  three  personnel  officers  and  a  clerk,  and 
then  shortly  after  that  another  clerk.   But  during  the  time  that  I 
was  doing  it,  I  did  the  clerical  work.   Everything  that  was  filled 
in  with  pencil  or  pen  on  the  forms  and  all,  I  did  the  clerical  work 
as  well  as  the  other.   That  is  what  I  was  doing,  was  clerical  work. 
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This  offer  came  the  same  time  I  was  buffer  for  our  purchasing  di- 
vision— it  was  called  a  department  then — in  the  power  and  other  fields 
here  in  Chattanooga  purchasing.   They  had  quite  an  office  here;  it  was 
in  the  old  post  office  building.   As  I  sat  out  front,  I  saw  every- 
body that  came  to  interview  them  because  the  major  people  that  came 
in  were  looking  for  jobs.   I'd  sit  at  my  little  desk  out  front. 
Well,  they  asked  me  if  I'd  take  on  the  job  of  keeping  the  peddlers,  as 
they  were  called  at  that  time  and  still  are — keep  them  from  running 
over  them  in  there.   In  Knoxville  they've  had  a  very  unsatisfactory 
experience,  and  they  understood  I'd  been  able  to  keep  them  off  of 
Ed  Campbell — I'm  sure  this  came  from  Ed  Campbell — and  would  I  take 
that  on.   That  was  another  one  of  the  side  jobs  I  had  besides  keep- 
ing all  the  office  materials  and  everything  else  and  about  a  dozen 
other  things  I  did  at  the  EHFA.   Well,  that  was  another  and  that  was 
a  pleasant  job  because  mcst  of  these  salesmen  were  very  fine,  and  if 
they  had  to  wait,  they'd  wait;  if  maybe  later  they  could  come,  then 
they'd  come.   I  don't  think  that  I  ever  had  but  one  time  that  any- 
body tried  to  run  over  me.   I  had  a  couple  of  gentlemen  come  in  there 
one  day  to  see  the  chief  buyer,  and  he  was  tied  up  so  I  told  them 
they'd  have  to  wait  a  few  minutes.   They  sat  down  to  wait,  and  I 
turned  my  back  on  them  and  when  I  turned  to  look  back  around  they 
were  gone.   I  had  a  feeling  what  had  happened  so  I  just  walked  back 
to  the  purchasing  agent's  office.   There  they  were  sitting  in  there. 
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I  flew  all  over  them;  I  get  mad  easy.   I  used  to  get  mad;  I  don't 
get  mad  easy  any  more,  because  I  get  real  mad  when  I  get  mad.   I 
don't  know,  what  just  flew  all  over  me  some  way,  and  I  told  the  chief 
purchasing  agent,  "I'm  sorry  to  butt  in,  but  these  two  gentlemen  ran 
over  me  out  there,  and  I  have  to  take  them  back  out."  And  he  said, 
"I'd  appreciate  it,  Sherrill,  if  you  would."  And  I  said,  "Would 
you  two  men  come  with  me,  please?"   They  both  looked  like  a  couple  of 
whipped  dogs  and  they  got  up  and  came  back  out  and  sat  there,  and  in 
time,  when  it  was  their  turn,  why  they  went  back  in.   And  thst's  the 
only  time  I  ever  had  any  trouble  at  all.   Most  salesmen  are  very  fine 
people.   They  want  business,  but  they  want  to  do  business. 

One  little  incident  happened  during  that  time  that  one  of  the 
purchasing  agents  came  out  and  had  a  hat,  and  he  shook  up  this 
hat  and  said,  "there 're  four  slips  of  paper  in  here  and  I  want  you 
to  pick  out  one  of  them."  Well,  the  four  salesmen  had  their  com- 
pany names  in  this  pot.   This  was  during  the.  .  .what  was  the  bird, 
the  price  control  that  we  had? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  The  blue  eagle? 

IIR.  MILLIKEN:  ....  the  blue  eagle  time.   And  he 

said,  Their  companies'  four  names  are  in 
there,  and  I  want  you  to  pick  out  one  of  the  names."  And  I  said, 
"All  right,"  so  I  picked  it  out.   I  knew  it  was  for  some  bid  that 
they  had  uniform  bids  on,  and  I  picked  it  out,  and  he  opened  it  up 
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and  told  them.   The  man  who  received  the  bid  just  jumped  up  and  down, 

(yelling)  "Yahoo!"  (He) just  jumped  up  and  down  kicking  his  heels 

together,  and  the  other  two  looked  pretty  sad.   And  the  purchasing 

agent  said,  "Well,  Sherrill,  you've  just  awarded  a  two  and  a  quarter 

million  dollar  contract!"  and  that  jarred  me.   That's  the  first  time 

I'd  handled  it  in  any  way.   It  could  have  been  a  blind  person;  it 

would  have  been  better  if  it  had(been)but  that's  one  of  the  little 

incidents  that  go  through.   All  those  things  were  very  interesting. 

I  think  the  major  thing  that  ....  I  don't  suppose  "worry"  is  the  thinj 

(what) 
but    impressed  me  at  the  time,  was  the  number  of  people  wanting 

jobs  that  you  could  not  give  jobs  to  and  the  things  that  happened 
that  I  mentioned  a  minute  ago.   The  other  was  if  we  had  a  layoff;  that 
was  part  of  the  function  of  personnel  to  talk  to  everybody  that  was 
laid  off  and  see  if  there  was  some  place  else  they  could  be  trans- 
ferred to.   You  know  that's  always  been  true  of  TVA  and  still  is. 
So  I  think  that  was  the  worst  thing. Of  course  the  worst  that  happened 
was  when  one  of  our  men  got  killed  and  I  had  to  go  see  the  family  and 
tell  them  about  that.   That  was  another   one  of  the  functions  then, 
and  I  did  that  several  times  afterwards.   Not  nearly  as  many  times  as 
many  companies  have  to  as  big  as  TVA,  but  I  did  several  times  after 
that.   I  think  that's  the  roughest  job  that  a  personnel  person  can 
have.   It's  a  company  policy  that  the  personnel  man  calls  on  the  fam- 
ily of  the  employee  that  has  been  killed  or  even  seriously  hurt — why 
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you  try  to  get  to  them  and  give  then  some  assurance. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  really  had  a  very  good  safety  record, 

didn't  you? 
MR.  MILLIKEN:  Yes.  That  you'll  get  from  somebody  else. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  had  a  chance  to 
talk  to  Henry  Hays  before  he  died  or  not,  but  Henry  would  have  been 
full  of  that.   There's  still  a  couple  of  them  up  there  that  could 
tell  you  a  good  little  bit  about  the  safety  program. 

Many  things  happened  then.   It  was  interesting;  there  was 
never  a  dull  moment;  we  worked  long  hours.   During  that  time  EHFA 
established  a  display  room  over  in  the  James  Building,  a  beautiful 
place.   They  had  a  place  there  for  lectures,  to  have  a  cooking 
school  and  had   home  economists  on  our  payroll.   Several  of  them 
went  around  through  the  area  and  put  on  cooking  schools  and  all, 
trying  to  promote  the  use  of  electric  cooking  and  other  electric 
uses.   This  display  room  over  there  was  really  a  beautiful  thing, 
done  by  one  of  our  architects  and  built  by  a  man  that  was  in  charge 
of  construction  that  was  an  architect  himself.   So  it  was  done  nicely. 
All  of  the  companies  that  wanted  to  put  a  model  of  their  stoves, 
refrigerators  and  water  heaters  in  there  could, on  display.   And 
all  of  them  had  models,  particularly  the  four-foot  model  refri- 
gerator and  the  EHFA  model. 

In  Labor  relations — we  had  one  little  incident  that  happened 
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during  that  time  that  was  most  interesting.   They  worked  overtime 
over  there  on  finishing  it  up.   They  were  going  to  have  the  big 
opening,  and,  hallelujah!,  Mr.  Lilienthal  was  coming  down  and  retake 
a  talk.   They  had  a  big  banquet  over  at  the  Patton  Hotel  that  some- 
body rounded  up  and  decided  to  have,  and  they  walked  from  the  hotel 
over  to  the  display  room  in  the  James  Building.   That's  over  close 
to  where  you  are  at  the  hotel  now.   And  when  we  finished  that  up, 
there  was  a  group  of  painters  there  that  worked  overtime,  oh,  about 
sixteen  hours  a  day  for  the  last  week  getting  that  thing  finished  up — 
four  or  five  of  them  because  there  were  so  few  people  to  do  the  type 
painting  and  mix  the  paint  and  all  that  they  wanted  done.   They  had 
to  work  the  ones  who  could  do  it. 

One  of  these  men  refused  to  take  his  check  because  it  was  for 
straight  time,  and  as  hard  as  things  were  and  as  long  as  this  guy 
had  been  out  of  a  job  that  I  knew  he  had  been  before  he  went  to  work, 
you  know,  in  this  job  for  about  a  month  there.   And  he  had  a  check 
at  that  time  that  was  an  unbelievable  amount.   It  was  a  little  less 
than  $100  for  two  week's  work,  but  it  was  straight  time  for  over- 
time, and  his  union  got  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  he  would 
not  accept  it.   So,  I  called  the  people  in  Knoxville  and  told  them. 
By  that  time,  why,  Ed  Campbell  had  gone  on  to  other  fields,  and 
Tom  Hall  was  in  charge  of  the  personnel  activities  in  the  field — 
my  superviser  for  that  side  of  the  activity — and  Tom  said  he'd 
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never  heard  of  such  a  thing.   I  said,  "Why  I've  never  either  until 
now.   Of  course,  I  wouldn't  have  any  reason  to.   What  do  you  do?" 
And  he  said,  "I  don't  know.   I've  talked  with  him  at  some  length 
and  explained  to  him,  and  he  doesn't  want  it."   I  said,  "Are  you 
going  to  be  down  here  any  time  soon?"   "No".   So  he  said,  "Maybe 
you'd  better  call  him  back  in  and  talk  to  him  again."   So  I  did 
and  talked  with  him  a  good  little  while,  got  hold  of  his  business 
agent  and  talked  with  him,  and  the  business  agent  said,  "Oh  no, 
I  couldn't  go  along  with  that  at  all,"  which  you  would  expect  to 
come  from  a  painters'  union  business  agent.   And  I  said,  "Well, 
if  he  accepts  this,  will  you  be  bothered  about  it?"  He  said, 
"I  don't  know  how  we'd  ever  know  anything  about  it."  That  was 
one  of  the  things  that  bothered  him;  he  said  he'd  be  fined  by  the 
union  if  he  didn't  get  it.   Well,  that  got  rid  of  the  fine  part  of 
it.   I  finally  persuaded  him  to  take  this,  and  that's  one  time  that 
I  decided  maybe  in  labor  realtions  things,  or  some  parts  of  it, 
I  could  get  along  with  the  people:  that  I  could  do  that  after  I 
finally  persuaded  him  to  take  his  check. 

Many  things  happened  during  that  time.   TVA  was  expanding; 
EHFA  expanded  quite  rapidly  with  people.    Very  interesting  people 
came  in  here.   The  Chicago  World's  Fair  had  finished  up,  and  they 
hired  two  of  the  men  up  there  who  were  diorama  experts  to  come  down 
and  build  some  displays  for  the  display  room  and  for  another  display 
room  we  had  at  one  of  the  other  towns.   You  know,  three-demension 
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display  rooms.   They  were  beautiful  things.   They  went  further  than 
just  electricals  and  showed  soil  erosion.   The  forest  lights  would 
go  off;  they  had  it  fixed  some  way  with  the  black  light  with  the 
storm  and  lightning  and  the  rain.   Why,  the  trees  were  denuded  and, 
you  know,  there  it  was,  just  a  stark  thing;  there's  been  a  fire. 
Other  displays  of  that  kind  with  the  use  of  power  and  all  too,  and  the 
use  of  cooking  oil — the  family  use  of  it.    These  people  had  many 
things,  and  one  of  them  was  from  over  there  caffie  down.   He  stayed 
in  Knoxville  for  awhile  and  came  down  here.   They  didn't  know  where 
to  get  anything,  what  to  do  and  how  to  do.   I  tried  to  help  them 
any  way  I  could,  which  everybody  else  did  the  same  thing.   I  knew 
Chattanooga  better  than  most  of  the  other  people  did,  so  I  was  able 
probably  to  be  a  little  more  help  to  them.   But  one  of  them  came  in 
one  day.   It  was  late  one  afternoon.   He  said,  "I  don't  know  what 
to  do."  And  I  said,  "What  do  you  mean  you  don't  know  what  to  do?" 
He  said,  "Well,  my  girl  friend's  coming  down  from  Chicago,  and  the 
other  boys  tell  me  that  we  can't  live  together  down  here."   I  said, 
"You  mean  you're  not  married?"  And  he  said,  "No."   He  said,  "I've 
made  arrangements  at  the  hotel  for  a  room  (the  hotels  had  a  lot  of 
vacant  rooms  then)  and  everything's  all  right,  but  the  boys  tell  me 
that  I  can't  do  that.   That  won't  go  in  the  "Bible  Belt",  whatever 
that  is."   he  said.    I  said,  "I  think  they're  right."   Well,  I 
think  that's  right.   There' d  be  tremendous  repercussions.   We  al- 
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ready  have,  you  know,  some  repercussions  to  TVA — many  outsiders 
coming  in  here  when  the  jobs  are  needed;  people  are  out  of  work 
here,  and  they  don't  think  anything  about  it.   These  are  specialists 
and  there's  nobody  here  can  do  this  type  of  work.   They  just  think, 
here's  somebody  got  a  nice  government  job  and  I'm  here  and  I  should 
have  the  job.   And  I  said,  "I  think  there 'd  be  tremendous  reper- 
cussions to  it."  And  He  said,  "Well,  what  will  I  do?"   I  said, 
"You  can  get  married."  And  he  said,  "Well,  I  don't  know  whether 
she'll  marry  me  or  not."   And  I  said,  "Well,  maybe  you'd  better 
find  out."  And  he  said,  "Well,  I  will."   So,  in  about  an  hour  he 
came  back.   It  was  quitting  time  then  or  after  quitting  time, 
about  4:30.   And  he  said,  "She  says  she'll  marry  me."   I  said, 
'that's  wonderful."  Now  he  says,  "Now,  what '11  I  do?"  I  said, 
"Well,  you  get  a  license."  You  didn't  have  to  have  a  blood  test 
then;  there  wasn't  a  waiting  time.   I  said,  "You  get  a  license." 
H<:  said,  "Where  do  you  get  a  license?"   I  said,  "Come  on;   we'll 
go  down  to  the  courthouse  and  get  one."   So  I  called  up  to  the 
courthouse — I  knew  the  clerk  up  there  real  well — I  called  him 
and  asked  him,  "Please  don't  close  until  we  get  there.   We're 
coming;  I've  got  a  man  from  out  of  town  who's  got  to  get  married." 
He  said  "All  right."   So  we  got  up  there  and  he  issued  the  license. 
The  girl  had  to  sign  it  too, but  she  wasn't  there,  so  I  signed  for 
her.   And  we  came  on  down,  I  call  a  J.  P.  (Justice  of  Peace)  and 
he  didn't  want  to  be  married  by  a  preacher  for  some  reason.   So 
I  call  a  J. P.  that  I'd  known  ever  since  I  was  a  little  boy  and 
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asked  him  if  he'd  come  up  to  the  hotel  and  marry  them  that  after- 
noon— that  they'd  probably  want  him  to  stay  for  dinner.   They  were 
planning  a  shindig  for  them,  and  he  said,  "Sure,  he'd  be  glad  to." 
So  he  came up.   I  didn't  go  to  the  wedding.   They  never  thought  about 
inviting  me  to  the  wedding,  you  know;  I  was  just  useful.   In  no 
way  was  I  upset  about  it  because  that's  just  the  way  it  was.   They 
didn't  think  about  it.   I  got  a  call  from  him  (Justice  of  Peace) 
the  next  morning  about  a  quarter  after  eight,  and  he  said,  "What 
in  the  world  have  you  let  me  in  for,  Sherrill?"  And  I  said,  "I 
don't  know.   What's  the  matter?"  He  said,  "I've  never  been  mixed 
up  in  such  a  thing — I  started  to  leave.   I  don't  know  whether 
what  I've  done  is  right  or  not,  but  I  need  to  talk  to  you  to  find 
out.   Was  that  license  a  good  license?"   I  said,  "Sure.   It  was 
issued  by  a  clerk  up  at  the  courthouse."  He  said,  "Well,  you 
know,  I  went  up  there,  and  they  had  a  lot  of  entertainment  going 
on  there.   I'd  been  there  about  thirty  minutes,  and  in  comes  this 
bridegroom  all  tied  up.   His  hands  are  tied  up;  he  was  gagged; 
they  got  a  shotgun  in  his  back.   And  here  was  this  bunch  of  Yankees 
down  here  trying  to  put  on  a  southern  shotgun  wedding."   I'Jhich 
was   true.    So  he  didn't  know  whether  it  was  real  or  not;   he 
didn't  know  just  what  had  been  done  to  him.   I  told  him  it  was 
all  right,   Incidently,  the  couple  lived  together,  worked  for 
TVA — he  did — for  many  years  and  did  a  beautiful  job  of  the  things 
that  they  did.   He  later  moved  to  Knoxville  and  did,  you  know, 
a  tremendous  job — retired,  I  think,  with  TVA. 

It  wasn't  monotonous.   You  know  the  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day 
you  put  in  were  never  monotonous,  because  things  happened  enough 
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to  keep  you  busy.   I   could  talk  for  hours  about  little  incidents 
that  happened  that  are  of  interest  during  that  time.   We  worked 
a  bunch  of  girls  down  here  overtime  at  EHFA.   The  man  that  worked 
them  was  a  TVA  employee  because  office  service  had  a  small  office 
down  here,  and  these  people  reported  to  him  because  it  was  that 
type  of  work.   They  were  running  draft  type  machines  making  these 
little  plates  for  names  and  addresses — cutting  those  little  plates 
for  addressing — and  they  had  a  shipment  of  mailing  things  go  out. 
They  worked  these  gals  about  eighteen,  nineteen  hours  right 
straight  through.   And  of  course,  they  had  time  off  to  get  some- 
thing to  eat  and  all.   And  one  of  the  mothers  called  up  to  Knoxville 
and  reported  it,  so  our  labor  relations  man,  Killen — I  don't  know 
whether  you've  run  into  his  name  anywhere. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Clare  Killen? 

MR.  MILLIKEN:  Clare  Killen  was  our  first  labor  relations 

man.   The  next  afternoon  I  was  sitting 
there  in  the  office.   I  didn't  know  this  had  happened — that  they 
stayed  that  late.   I  knew  that  they  worked  late,  but  I  didn't  know 
they  worked  that  long.   I  stayed  there  in  the  office  until  about  six 
o'clock,  getting  my  paperwork  out  and  Killen  came  in.   The  name 
I'd  heard,  but  that's  all.   I  didn't  know  anything  about  him. 
He  was  pretty  rough.   And  he  walked  in,  and  he  said,  "I  want  to 
know  where  in  the  hell  the  S.O.B.  is  that  worked  these  girls  down 
here  twenty-fourhours  in  a  straight  line."  He  asked  for  me,  and 
I  told  him  that  I  was  the  guy  he  was  looking  for.   An  so  I  got  him 
calmed  down  a  little  bit,  and  we  sat  down  and  talked  for  a  little 
while,   Then  I  got  hold  of  the  man  that  was  in  charge  of  it,  Bill 
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Ellis,  and  Bill  came  over.   And  he  didn't  know  they'd  worked  that 
long.   You  know,  he  just  told  them,  "Let's  get  this  stuff  out." 
So  they  just  kept  working.   There  were  two  men  and  four  girls,  I 
think.   They  didn't  care  about  the  men;  it  was  all  right  to  kill 
them,  but  the  girls — they  didn't  want  to  kill  them.   Broke  the  state 
law,  broke  all  reasonable  laws,  you  know.   Oh  Killen  really  threw 
one!   So  that  was  my  introduction  to  Clare  Killen.   We  grew  to  be 
very  good  friends  later,  but  at  that  time  I  didn't  think  much 
of  Clare  Killen.   You  know  he  could  do  what  he  did,  but  he  didn't 
have  to  do  it  the  way  he  did  it.   That  was  the  way  I  feel  about  it. 
But  he  was  very  dynamic  and  very  forward  moving,  and  I  guess 
for  the  times  he  was  good  to  have.    You  know  he  kept  the  people 
reasonably  honest  because  nothing  bothered  him — nobody  you  know. 
He'd  walk  right  in  just  the  same  as  he  did  with  that.   You  know, 
chief  construction  engineer  or  anybody  else,  it  was  all  the  same 
to  him.   If  they  did  something  they  shouldn't  have  done  why  he  was 
on  them.   Dr.  Reeves  thought  well  of  him,  so  I  thought  well  of 
Dr.  Reeves,  and  I  accepted  him.   We'll  put  it  that  way.   But  many, 
many  things  happened  like  that  of  real  interest. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Now  we're  ready,  Mr.  Mil liken. 

MR.  MILLIKEN:  There's  a  good  many  people  I  hired,  some  of  them 

in  their  way  skilled  people—stenographers ,  typists, 
and  all.   I  got  a  call  from  Knoxville  from  Miss''Cauley  up  there  that  was 
overall  in  charge  of  the  clerical  people  and  some  of  the  other  phases  of 
TVA  employment,  asking  me  to  hire  two  specific  people,  one  of  them  to  go  to 
Athens,  Tennessee,  with  Land  Acquisition,  the  other  to  be  with  the  Condemna- 
tion Unit  here  in  Chattanooga  as  stenographers.  And  I  called  them  in  and 
hired  them. 

Some  six  or  seven  months  later  they  both  came  in  the  office  and  said  that 
they  didn't  understand  that  when  I  had  employed  them  it  was  a  temporary  job 
and  that  they'd  been  laid  off.   I  said,  "I  didn't  know  anything  about  a  temporary 
job  either.   Were  you  not  offered  a  transfer?"  And  she  said,  "No."  Well,  I 
knew  that  the  Land  Acquisition  had  jobs  open  at  other  places,  and  the  Condemna- 
tion Unit  was  always  hunting  qualified  people  for  their  type  of  work  who  knew 
legal  terms  and  all.   Even  if  there  had  been  a  slight  curtailment  in  the 
Condemnation  Unit,  there  was  no  reason  somebody  as  capable  as  this  woman  was 
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to  be  turned  off.   So,  I  called  Ed  Campbell  and  talked  to  him,  asked  him 
about  it,  and  he  said  he  didn't  know  about  it;  let  him  do  a  little  finding 
out.   He  called  me  back  in  about  an  hour,  and  said,  "You'll  get  a  call  from 
Miss  McCauley  directly  telling  you  about  those  two  women  you  called  me  about." 
I  said,  "Fine,"  and  in  about  ten  minutes  she  called  me  and  asked  me  to  get 
hold  of  them  and  tell  them  that  they  were  not  terminated,  for  one  of  them  to 
go  to  such  and  such  a  place  and  the  other  to  go  to  another  location. 

I,  of  course,  didn't  know  what  haJhappened,  but  a  few  months  later  Miss 
McCauley  was  down  here  one  time  and  stopped  off.   She  was  on  vacation  and 
stopped  off  and  was  talking,  reviewing  some  of  the  happenings  of  the  early 
days  and  all.   At  that  time  we  called  them  early  days,  maybe  six  months  to 
a  year  before--and  she  said,  "Do  you  remember  about  Mrs.  So  and  So  and  Miss 
So  and  So?"   I  said,  "Yes."   She  said,  "I  think  you'd  like  to  know  what 
happened  about  that."   She  said,  "I  thought  I  told  you  to  hire  them  temporary. 
It  was  on  the  form;  I  went  back  to  see  it  all.   I  showed  it  to  Ed  Campbell 
and  told  him  that  I  was  sure  that  I  told  you  that.   And  Ed  Campbell  looked 
me  straight  in  the  eye  and  said,  "If  Sherrill  said  that  you  did  not  tell  him 
that,  you  did  not  tell  him  that.   Now,  you  get  busy  and  put  those  two  women 
to  work  some  place."  And  I  thought  that  was  a  very  fine  thing  of  Ed  Campbell, 
and  it  made  me  feel  real  good.   You  know  a  young  punk  starting  out  that  his 
supervisor  had  that  much  confidence  in  me  made  me  feel  real  good,  especially 
with  as  attractive  a  person  as  Miss  McCauley  was  and  me  winning  an  argument 
over  her.   That's  pretty  good--real  good! 

Other  things  happened.   One  thing  that  you  might  be  interested  in  was 
in  wage  survey.   We  had  some  real  problems  when  we  initially  started  out  with 
a  wage  survey;  that's  for  equal  pay  in  the  area.   You've  picked  up  other  places 
about  that,  I'm  sure.   Well,  the  field  offices  were  asked  to  help  make  the 
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initial  wage  survey;  that's  to  go  to  the  contractor  or  the  employers,  find 
out  what  they're  paying  in  the  various  types  of  work,  try  as  far  as  possible 
to  clarify  titles.   That's  one  of  the  biggest  problems,  not  as  much  now 
because  there's  been  so  much  work  done  on  it,  but  then.   A  man  called  a  guy 
a  truck  driver,  and  he  might  be  anything;  you  know,  he  might  do  anything. 
It  was  that  type  of  problem,  and  we  made  these  surveys. 

One  of  the  people  whose  office  I  went  to  in  Chattanooga  here  in  the  first 
survey  that  was  made  was  a  big  contractor;  had  all  the  work  that  there  was 
in  Chattanooga  at  that  time  and  was  an  ardent  enemy  of  TVA  and  its  programs  — 
not  the  overall  program  of  TVA  but  its  approach  as  far  as:  labor  —  employment . 
He  felt  like  that  all  of  our  work  should  not  be  done  by  force  account  but 
should  be  done  by  contract,  which  if  I  were  a  big  contractor  I  think  I'd 
think  the  same  thing  because  there  was  a  little  slice  of  money  in  there 
that  wasn't  going  to  some  contractor  somewhere.   And,  of  course,  TVA  had 
reasons  for  that.   The  basic  reason  was  that  the  jobs  were  so  big.   There 

& 

was  a  good  bit* subcontract  work  done,  but  the  job  was  so  big  TVA  thought 
they  should  do  it  themselves  and  to  keep  control  of  the  things  that  they 
wanted  to  accomplish  ;A  the  directors  felt!  like  and  that  the  president  wanted  to 
accomplish    in  the  area.   Why,  they  would  have  to  have  control  as  far  as  pay 
and  all  was  concerned.   But  there  was  practically  no  union  work  going  on- 
some  subcontract  work,  but  very  little  basic  contract  work  in  heavy  construction. 
I  went  to  this  man  to  try  to  get  a  listing  of  his  people  and  how  much  they 
were  paid,  not  by  name  but  by  title,  and  how  much  they  pay.   And  he  said  that 
he  was  sorry  but  he  couldn't  give  me  any;  he  couldn't  do  anything  about  it. 
He  couldn't  give  me  any  information  at  all.   Well,  it  happened  that  I'd  known 
him  for  a  good  little  while,  a   little  more  than  casually.   Chamber  of 
Commerce--!  knew  him  from  there—he'd  been  a  big  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
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Commerce  and  otherwise,  and  I  asked  him  why  we  couldn't  get  that,  and  he 
said,  "Well,  you're  just  absolutely  ruining  the  wage  scale  in  the  South 
by  the  approach  you're  making  to  it,  and  I  just  have  nothing  I  can  do  as 
far  as  you're  concerned." 

And  I  had  one  of  my  rare  happy  thoughts,  and  I  said,  "You  (by  name) 
in  1934  when  TVA  started"  --  this  was  about  '35,  I  believe,  or  '6,  "how 
much  work  were  you  doing?"  And  he  said,  "Boy!   Those  were  rough  years. 
We  didn't  have  a  job  anywhere.   I  was  so  glad  to  get  that  PWA  (not  WPA 
but  PWA)  job  at  the  library  up  there.   It  was  a  life-saver  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned,  and  then  the  two  years  you're  talking  about  we  didn't  have 
anything.   We  were  sitting  here  looking  at  each  other,  just  a  half  dozen 
of  us;  and  I  didn't  know  what  we  were  going  to  do."  And  I  said,  "Well, 
how  much  work  have  you  got  now?"  And  he  said,  "We're  doing  pretty  good. 
We've  got  a  two  million  dollar  job  out  here  with  Crane;  we've  been  finishing 
up  the  library;  we've  got  a  job  with  the  Coca  Cola   Company."  And,  you 
know,  he  named  about  four  jobs,  and  I  already  knew  he  had  all  of  the 
construction  jobs  that  there  was  in  Chattanooga.   And  he  stopped  a  minute 
and  looked  at  me,  and  he  says,  "Oh,  go  to  hell!"  He  said,  "Hey,"  and 
called  his  bookkeeper  and  said,  "Come  in  here  a  minute."  And  he  introduced 
me  and  said,  "Give  this  boy  all  he  wants.   Whatever  he  wants  to  know, 
tell  him  about  it." 

Well,  once  in  a  while  you  run  into  some  of  this.   So  many  people  in 
TVA  are  smart.   You  know,  I'm  real  proud  that  I  had  one  smart  idea  then 
that  won  that.   Well,  that's  the  kind  of  a  thing,  though,  that  we  had  to  do, 
Birmingham—there  were  no  union  jobs  in  Birmingham;  some--a  few--in 


Knoxville;  Nashville--the  area  we  had.   You  know  we  just  went  in  and  had 
to  just  get  our  work  out  the  best  way  we  could,  to  find  out  whatever 
we  could. 

And  then  we  get  into  negotiations  in  Knoxville,  and  the  union  would 
come  up  with  figures  completely  different  than  what  we  had  because  they'd 
find,  as  one  case  in  Birmingham,  they  found  a  truck  driver  down  there 
was  getting  about  25c  an  hour  with  the  only  union  contractor  in  Birmingham. 
And  they  claimed  that  was  the  scale  for  Teamster's  work--for  light 
trucks  for  Teamster's.   So  I  got  a  call  from  Knoxville  and  asked  about  it, 
and  I  hauled  out  for  Birmingham  to  check  that.   There  wasn't  any  trouble 
to  go  to  the  man.   Birmingham's  a  hard  place  to  get  around  in,  but  there 
wasn't  any  trouble  to  find  him  because  he  was  the  only  contractor  doing 
anything.   He  was  building  a  big  apartment  house.   And  I  went  out  there 
and  asked  him  if  he  had  a  man  on  his  payroll  that  was  a  truck  driver  that 
he  was  paying  more  than  the  scale.   And  he  said,  "Oh,  yes,  Old  Tom.   He's 
been  with  me  for  twenty-two  years.   He  drives  a  pick-up  truck  around  and 
gets  the  mail  and  runs  and  gets  stuff  if  we  need  it,  and  does  anything 
else  that  we  have  to  do.   He's  listed  as  a  truck  driver  but  he  gets  that 
because  he's  just  an  old  employee,  and  he's  not  too  well  able  to  do,  and 
he's  got  a  big  family."  And  that's  the  kind  of  thing  you  ran  into.   Of 
course,  later  they  found  out  you  can't  do  that.   You  pay  it  or  you're  in 
trouble.   You  pay  the  scale  for  whatever  you  call  him,  but  that  type  of 
thing  came  up.   We  were  constantly  having  to  make  special  investigations 
and  all,  and  those  things  you  learned  as  you  went  along,  and  if  you  made 
mistakes,  why  you  didn't  make  the  same  one  the  second  time  anyhow. 
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So,  the  wage  survey  thing  and  the  few  early  days  the  other  boys  can 
tell  something  about  it.   One  of  our  boys  got  knocked  in  the  head  in  St. 
Louis.   He  was  up  there  on  a  survey,  or  Louisville,  I  guess  it  was,  and 
he  got  knocked  in  the  head.   I  went  into  some  union  offices  to  try  to 
get  help  and  got  asked  to  leave.   A  time  or  two  did  leave  and  then 
called  and  made  arrangements  over  the  phone,  and  would  go  back  and  get 
the  information  I  wanted.   Maybe  I'd  have  to  call  the  international 
representative  to  get  him  to  open  the  door  for  us  in  the  local  end, 
because  the  local--they  knew  what  they  had--and  they  might  be  paying  as 
in  Memphis.   The  iron  workers  in  Memphis  at  one  time  were  paying  two  and 
one-half  cents  higher  than  our  proposed  scale.   But  we  knew  what  they 
were  paying,  and  ours  was  valley-wide,  and  we  balanced  it  against  the 
whole  valley-wide  set-up.   They  were  building  a  bridge  across  the  river 
there  and  were  getting  two  and  one-half  cents  more,  and  they  should  have, 
working  out  over  that  river;  they  should  get  two  and  one-half  cents  more. 
So  that's  the  type  of  thing  that  you  had  to  straighten  out  and  find  out 
the  why  of  it  and  get  straightened  out  and  convince  them.   Now,  the 
actual  negotiations  themselves,  we  didn't  have  too  much  to  do  with--the 
feel  of  the  people  didn't--but  getting  the  information  together  and  sitting 
and  listening  and  backing  up  whatever  you'd  found  was  most  interesting 
to  do,  and  to  know  that  there  was  an  organization  that  was  doing  the  type 
thing  that  TVA  was  doing;  that  you  were  a  part  of  it  and  were  giving  a 
little  to  it  was  excellent. 

Now,  as  we  were  coming  back  from  coffee,  I  spoke  about  one  incident 
that  happened.   1  guess  this  was  during  the  Second  World  War,  and  was 


after  this,  but  it  was  a  personnel  incident  —  personnel  was  involved  in  it. 
It  was  the  type  thing  that  kept  you  from  starting  to  pull  your  hair  out, 
particularly  during  the  war  there.   Things  were  so  rough.   But  Maps  and 
Surveys  was  expanding  in  their  work  tremendously  because  they  were  doing 
a  good  bit  of  work  for  the  War  Department  and  making  maps  for  them.   And 
all  at  once  I  get  a  call  that  a  boy  had  jumped  out  a  window.   One  of 
their  men  had  jumped  out  the  window,  from  the  sixth  floor  window  of  the 
Pound  Building.   I  was  in  the  old  post  office.   I  tear  over,  and  I  get 
over  there  and  find  out  the  police  have  been  there.   This  was  restricted 
work,  of  course;  you  know,  we  had  floors  that  nobody  could  go  on  but  the 
people  that  had  clearance  to  go.   And  I  get  over  there  and  find  that  the 
police  have  been  over  there,  you  know.   Like  that,  they  got  it,  and  their 
office  is  closer  than  mine,  or  as  close. 

They'd  been  refused  entrance  to  the  building.   And  we'd  had  some 
trouble  with  the  TVA  police  anyhow.   They  didn't  like  the  idea,  so  the 
chief  said,  "of  an  island  in  the  city  that  he  didn't  have  any  responsibi- 
lity over"--our  building.   Of  course,  the  post  office  was  the  same  way. 
That's  different,  you  know;  it  wasn't  TVA.   And  some  of  the  people  had 
been  a  little  arrogant  with  some  of  the  police  maybe,  and  that  was  all 
TVA  people.   If  one  was,  you  know  all  of  them  were  a  bunch  of  that  kind 
of  people.   I'd  been  working  with  them  and  making  ground,  so  right  quick 
I  found  out  what  had  happened.   And  this  boy  laid  all  of  his  pocket  book, 
his  watch,  pen  and  pencil,  and  some  other  stuff--it  was  a  matched  set-- 
and  two  or  three  other  things--his  handkerchief --on  the  window  sill  and 
apparently  hopped  out  the  window.   He  hit  on  his  butt,  and  it  didn't 


kill  him  immediately,  but  he  was  just  mumbling  and  out  and  was  all  broken 
up  inside,  and  they  rushed  him  to  the  hospital.   I  found  that  much  out. 
As  a  side  issue,  I  found  this  out  later,  but  he  passed  the  fifth  floor-- 
every  other  floor,  one  floor  was  men;  the  next  floor  was  women;  men, 
women-- the  restrooms  because  so  many  more  were  in  there  than  the  building 
was  built  for,  and  he  passed  the  fifth  floor  of  the  building.   There  was 
a  gal  who  saw  him  go  by  and  looked  out  and  saw  him  hit  and  fainted  and 
hit  her  head  on  a  radiator,  so  they  had  two  cases  there  that  they  were 
working  on  at  the  same  time. 

But  I  high-tailed  it  over  to  the  chief's  office  and  went  in  and  said, 
"I  understand  that  you  had  some  people  over  at  this  little  tragedy  we  had 
over  in  the  Pound  Building."  He  said,  "Yes,  and  as  usual,  you  know,  we..." 
I  said,  "Come  on."   So  we  went  over  to  the  Pound  Building --walked  over 
together--and  the  floor  that  the  head  of  Maps  and  Surveys  was  on  was  one 
of  the  restricted  floors.   And  I  called  him  and  asked  him,  on  the  downstairs 
phone,  if  he  wanted  to  come  down  and  talk  to  the  chief  or  did  he  want  him 
to  come  up,  so  he  invited  us  up,  for  which  I  was  glad.   And  after  we'd 
had  a  little  discussion  with  the  chief,  he  was  not  so  unhappy,  and  in 
between  times  he  had  left  word  with  one  of  his  men  to  come  over  and  inves- 
tigate, and  he  had.   The  man  had  been  picked  up  and  put  in  an  ambulance 
and  sent  to  the  hospital  and  they  had  followed  out  to  the  hospital. 
They  had  his  address,  and  they'd  gone  out  to  his  address  in  the  room  that 
he  had  in  the  rooming  house.   He'd  left  three  or  four  letters:  one  to  his 
father,  and  two  or  three  other  letters  to  other  people  that  life  wasn't 
worth  living,  and,  you  know,  it  was  all  just  a  thing.   He  didn't  have  a 


home  and  so  forth  and  so  forth.   Apparently  he  had  reached  a  decision 
that  this  was  it,  and  he  all  at  once  had  the  idea  of  jumping  out  the 
window  and  did. 

The  continuance  of  this,  though,  to  carry  through  the  thing  that  I 
mentioned  a  few  minutes  ago  that  part  of  our  responsibility  was  to 
notify  the  parents  or  notify  the  next  of  kin.   I  tried  to  get  hold  of 
his  parents  which  our  records  showed  were  in  New  Jersey—mother  and 
father  in  New  Jersey.   When  I  called  our  PBX  operator  to  get  a  call 
through,  why,  she  tried  to  get  the  call  through  and  then  called  me  back. 
She  said  that  the  operator  had  said  that  the  number  that  we  had  was  not 
in  use  anymore  and  that  the  man  had  an  unlisted  number.   And  I  said, 
"Did  you  explain  to  her  that  this  is  a  death  message  and  we  want  to  get 
it  through  as  quick  as  we  can?"  She  said,  "No,  I  didn't."  And  I  said, 
"Well,  it  is.   Would  that  make  any  difference  to  you?"  And  she  said, 
"I'm  sorry  but  we  can't  give  you  that;  that's  an  unlisted  number."   So 
we  talked  a  little  bit  more  and  tried  to  explain,  and  I  asked  her,  "Let 
me  speak  to  the  chief  operator-supervisor."  And  she  said,  "What  did 
you  want  to  talk  about?"  And  I  said,  "To  talk  about  this."  And  she 
said,  "I'm  sorry.   I  can't  let  you  have  it.   There's  no  need  to  talk 
with  her;  it's  an  unlisted  number."  So  frantically  trying  to  figure  out 
something,  why,  we  asked  if  we  could  speak  with  the  person  that  approved 
the  unlisted  numbers  —  the  manager  or  assistant  manager  or  whoever  it  was 
that  approved  the  unlisted  numbers—she  wouldn't  let  us  have  them  for 
that  same  purpose.   We'd  gone  through  this,  you  know,  repeat,  repeat, 
repeat.   The  local  toll  operator— Chattanooga  operator— by  that  time  had 
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got  a  little  bit  exasperated,  and  she  opens  up  and  says,  "Listen,  sister, 
don't  be  a  S.0.B."--and  she  didn't  use  the  initials--"all  your  life.   The 
man  is  trying  to  get  word.... Oh,  Mr.  Milliken,  I'm  so  sorry.   I  forgot 
that  you  were  still  on  the  line.   Will  you  excuse  me?"  And  that  kind  of 
smoothed  things  over,  and  I  felt  a  little  bit  better  then,  for  the  moment 
at  least.   But  there  was  no  way  we  could  get  through  to  the  parents. 
Writing  a  letter  was  a  very  little  moment;  sending  a  telegram  was  dubious 
because  they'd  probably  try  to  call  it  out  and  couldn't  get  it  out,  and 
it'd  be  mailed  out  to  them. 

So  finally  I  had  the  happy  idea  to  go  over  and  talk  again  to  the 
chief  of  police  to  ask  him  to  call  or  wire  the  chief  of  police  in  the 
little  town  they  lived  in  and  get  him  to  go  over  and  talk  to  the  parents 
and  ask  them  to  call  us  collect.   In  less  than  an  hour  the  chief  came 
back  over  and  said  that  he  had  done  that.   Incidentally,  he  said  that 
they  didn't  have  any  money  for  that  type  of  thing,  and  I  said,  "Well,  I 
think  the  government  can  spend  that  if  you  get  the  call  in,  why,  you-- 
to  the  chief  of  police  and  the  operator,  give  our  number;  and  if  the 
operator  raises  any  question  about  it,  why,  refer  back  to  us  and  I'll 
approve  it . " 

But  I  think  he  paid  it.   I  think  the  city  of  Chattanooga  paid  that. 
I  never  did  hear  any  more  about  it  anyhow;  and  that  in  talking  with  the 
parents  he  had  informed  them  that  their  son  had  committed  suicide  by 
jumping  out  of  a  window  in  the  building  that  he  was  employed  in  was  the 
first  time  that  he  was  willing  to  say  anything  about  suicide.   He  kept 
contending  that  maybe  somebody  pushed  him  out.   And  that  smoothed  that 
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over  and  took  care  of  that,  and  then  there's  some  follow  up  of  that. 
The  parents  just  made  arrangements  with  an  undertaker  to  have  the  body 
shipped  back,  and  the  parents  came  down  to  straighten  up  about  the  money. 
The  father  was  very  fine,  but  it  turned  out  it  was  his  stepmother-- 
second  wife  anyhow--and  she  was  interested  only  in  the  money  they  could 
get,  and  we  had  a  little  more  understanding  of  why  the  boy  wasn't  too 
happy. 

Those  things  like  that  didn't  happen  every  day,  but  now  and  then 
something  happened  that  kept  you  on  your  toes  and  kept  you  aware  of  the 
fact  that  you  were  dealing  with  human  beings,  and  all  kinds  of  things 
could  happen  with  human  beings. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Part  of  your  work  then  was  public  relations, 

wasn't  it,  between  TVA  and  the  community? 
MR.  MILLIKEN:  A  good  bit  of  it  was,  and  as  time  went  on,  that 

grew  to  be  more  and  more.   The  fact  that  Paul 
Evans  suggested  that  we  talk,  I  think,  would  indicate  the  fact  that  we 
did  have.   We  had  a  very  fine  public  relations  man  here  in  Chattanooga, 
Vinney  L.  Robinson,  that's  gone  too  that  could  give  you  some  very  fine 
information  about  the  early  days  of  TVA.   He  started  out  as  secretary 
to  Mr.  Lilienthal  and  knew  it  from,  you  know,  its  inception  nearly,  but 
he  died,  and  another  man  came  in  for  a  time,  and  he  wasn't  happy  and 
resigned—got  another  job.   Instead  of  putting  somebody  else  in,  why, 
they  asked  me  because  I  was  interested  in  that  and  had  a  lot  of  local 
things  that  I  was  interested,  as  I  call  "do  good"  like  the  Community 
Chest  and  things  of  that  kind.   They  asked  me  if  I  would  fill  in  for  that 
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and  take  care  of  any  visitors  they  had  and  all,  and  he  had  cleared  it 
with  the  people  in  Knoxville,  and  I  told  him  I  would  be  delighted  to. 

So  I  really  did  more  work  in  that  type  of  thing,  being  on  committees, 
boards,  and  one  thing  or  another  and  carrying  on  that  type  of  work  than 

I  did  personnel.   But  in  between  times  we  developed  I  spoke 

so  highly  of  Art  Hill  a  while  ago.   We  had  Bill  Pierce  in  here  who  was  a 
craft  person,  and  he  was  a  jewel  as  far  as  handling  craft  and  labor 
relations  and  recruitment,  testing  and  everything  else  concerned,  so  he 
carried  that  part  of  the  job.   Other  things  were  handled  in  such  an 
excellent  way  by  the  staff  that  we  had  here  that  I  didn't  have  much  to  do 
anyhow,  so  that  gave  me  something  to  do. 

I  told  them  when  I  left  to  go  overseas,  they  could  leave  this  job 
vacant  down  here  for  six  months,  and  all  at  once  somebody  would  say 
"Whatever  happened  to  Milliken;  where  is  he?"  And  then  they'd  remember 
that  I  was  gone  because  the  office  would  run  without  me;  we  had  such  a 
good  staff--and  we  did  have.   It  was  an  excellent  staff. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  you  get  a  staff  of  that  quality,  Mr. 

Milliken?   I  know  you  didn't  start  with  it. 
MR.  MILLIKEN:  I  don't  think  you  could  call  it  luck.   I  think 

a  portion  of  it  was  the  williness  and  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  TVA  itself--of  the  personnel  people  in  TVA--to  staff  three 
of  the  offices  with  top  people--Knoxville ,  Chattanooga,  and  Wilson  Dam. 
Now  that's  the  service  office  at  those  three  places.   They  were  willing-- 
and  if  we  had  a  good  man,  and  they  had  an  opening,  and  you  wanted  him, 
and  you  knew  he  was  a  good  man  because  he'd  served  well  somewhere  else 
or  you  knew  because  you'd  been  working  with  him  on  some  of  the  other  jobs, 
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they'd  work  with  you  in  trying  to  get  him.   And  over  a  period  of  four  or 
five  years,  why,  you  could  pick  up  this  one  and  assume  that  one  when 
somebody  would  leave,  and  you  know,  out  of  that  you  work  out  a  very  good 
office . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  building  and  training 

of  the  staff  here,  didn't  you,  over  a  period  of  time? 
MR.  MILLIKEN:  Oh  yes,  maybe  not  the  training  so  much  because 

some  of  them  Hill  had  had  more  experience 

in  TVA  than  I  had;  he  trained  me.   Then  I  turned  around  and  trained  him-- 

you  know,  a  fair  exchange  in  work  and  all.   Why  we  worked  together; 

and  the  office  worked  as  an  office.   If  somebody  was  out  sick  or  somebody 

was  on  vacation,  nobody  at  any  time  ever  complained  about  having  to 

double  up  and  do  the  job  that  was  there.   We  had  a  very  fine  relationship 

in  the  office.   There  was  very  little  bickering.   One  or  two  times  in 

the  clerical  set-up,  why,  there  was  some  confusion  and  a  little  happened, 

but  that  was  cleared  out.   And  our  whole  staff  liked  personnel  work, 

you  know;  they  liked  the  work  they  were  doing.   They  like  TVA  as  an 

employer,  so  they'd  put  up  with  most  anybody  as  a  supervisor  to  get  to 

keep  on  working  with  TVA  and  the  type  of  work  they  were  in.   Is  that  a 

good  answer  to  you  question? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  that's  an  answer. 

MR.  MILLIKEN:  No,  they  knew  more--Bill  Pierce  knew  more  about 

his  part.   Now,  the  labor  relations  as  far  as 
training  was  concerned  and  some  of  the  labor  relations  problems,  when  they 
got  to  be  heavy  problems,  why,  we'd  get  into  them.   But  Bill  Pierce 
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knew  more  about  the  employers  and  local  business  agents  and  all  that 
business  than  I  can  ever  know.   That  was  his  job,  and  he  did  it,  and  did 
it  beautifully,  so  I  didn't  have  to  worry  very  much  about  that.   Hill 
did  a  beautiful  job  in  his  recruiting  and  the  handling  and  testing  and 
all  of  clerical  people,  and  then  later  of  the  college  recruitment  and 
this  and  then  full  time  college  recruitment.   And  another  man  came  in-- 
McGuire--with  a  couple  of  gals  in  between;  and  they  knew  their  job  better 
than  I  did.   So  the  training  man  knew  his  job  as  far  as  the  basic 
theory  of  training  and  all  better  than  I  did,  so  I  let  him  do  it.   And 
if  we  got  at  the  place  that  you  needed  to  get,  whether  it  went  exactly  the 
same  way  I'd  go  or  not,  what's  the  difference  if  you  accomplish  what  you 
wanted  to  accomplish  and  did  it  in  good  shape,  why,  that  was  all  right. 
If  they  needed  help,  why,  they'd  ask  for  it.   If  they  needed  advice, 
they'd  ask  for  it.   The  only  thing  I  ever  asked  them:   "Always  tell  me 
anything  that  happened  that  there  may  be  a  backfire  on  because  I  don't 
want  to  get  a  phone  call  and  somebody  in  Knoxville  call  me  and  ask  me, 
'What  about  so  and  so?'  and  I  don't  know  anything  about  it."  And  they 
did  a  beautiful  job  with  that,  keeping  me  posted  on  the  things  that  were 
going  on  and  the  things  that  were  of  importance  of  being  aware  of. 

It  took  a  lot  of  work--a  lot  of  work  and  will—and  we  had  a  staff 
meeting  once  a  week.   Everybody  knew  pretty  well  what  was  going  on  with 
the  rest.   I  take  pride,  if  I  have  any  knack  as  far  as  management  or 
relationships  are  concerned,  of  being  able  to  get  people  to  work  together. 
I've  got  a  group  of  people  that  maybe  with  some  degree  of  difference  of 
opinion  sit  down  and  get  together  and  discuss  and  talk  and  come  out  with 
an  understanding,  as  was  true  in  many  of  these  training  meetings  that 
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we  had.   You  know,  there' d  be  a  lot  that  management  wanted  something  or 
if  labor  wanted  something.   Maybe  our  training  man  knew  enough  about  it 
to  want  something.   And  over  the  period  of  time  discuss  and  pick  out  all 
the  points  that  you  agreed  about  and  then  start  fretting  with  the  ones 
you  didn't  agree  about,  and  solve  those  and  get  out,  like  the  time  element 
for  a  hydro  plant  operator.   We  had  a  couple  of  meetings  that  we  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  discussing  that.   Management  wanted  longer; 
labor  wanted  shorter.   They  all  agreed  that  you  could  make  an  operator 
in  four  years.   The  management  was  afraid  we'd  choke  up  at  the  top  and 
get  dissatisfied  employees.   There  wouldn't  be  enough  openings,  you  know, 
to  move  into  because  we  didn't  know  we  were  going  into  the  tremendous 
program  that  lay  ahead.   We  finally  agreed  on  four  years,  and  it  could 
have  been  three  and  a  half  or  it  could  have  been  four  and  a  half,  but  we 
agreed  on  four  years,  and  built  the  program  as  a  four-year  program. 
And  it  worked  well  enough  that  we  know  that  that  was  a  good  length  of 
time  for  a  program  because  we  turned  out  a  quality  of  operators  second 
to  none—hydro  and  then  later  steam- -anywhere  in  the  country. 

And  one  of  our  men  that  we  had  trained  was  a  senior  operator,  was 
back  here  and  came  in;  he'd  gone  with  the  Army  Engineers  and  then  later 
had  gone  with  a  company  in  California.   And  he  said  he  walked  into  this 
generating  plant  in  California  and  applied  for  a  job,  and  they  asked  him 
where  he  had  worked  and  what  he  had  done.   Of  course,  he  very  shortly 

told  them  that  he  had  been  withjthe  Army  Engineers  and  with  TVA--he  was  a 

I 

hydro  man--and  that  he  had  gone  through  the  training  program  in  TVA. 
They  said,  "Well,  that's  all  right;  that's  all  we  need  to  know.   We 
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just  need  to  know  what  kind  of  a  man  you  are.",  you  know,  and  that  was 
it.   But  even  out  there  they  knew  about  it--the  operator  went  through 
that,  they  were  a  bang-up  operator. 

And  we  approached  it  differently  than  the  others  because  you  had 
to  have  assistant  superintendents  and  superintendents  too,  and  one  of 
the  basic  things  we  went  in  was  to  train  a  man  that  knew  all  there  was 
to  know  about  his  job,  you  know,  before  he  moved  up.   And  many  of  the 
utilities--f or  a  substation  operator,  they  taught  a  man  how  to  operate  a 
substation,  and  they  had  a  blue  lever  and  a  green  lever  and  a  purple 
lever  and  a  yellow  lever,  and  the  dispatcher  called  up  and  would  tell 
them  to  pull  the  red  handle,  and  that's  all  they  knew  about  it.   But  our 
substation  operators  knew  the  operation;  they  knew  the  whole  system. 
They  knew  the  people.   You  know,  we  spent  enough  time.   That  type  of 
man  you  could  train  in  a  month,  or  less,  maybe.   The  main  thing  you 
needed  to  get  out  of  him  was  not  to  run  if  something  happened. 

But  our  type  of  person  to  be  a  substation  operator--we  had  three 
levels  of  substations  in  the  early  days.   The  substation  operator 
three--it  took  him  a  year  and  a  half;  and  then  to  be  a  substation 
operator  one,  of  the  big  substation  with  moving  equipment  in  it  and  all, 
why,  he  had  the  same  training  to  be  an  assistant  switchboard  operator  in 
a  powerhouse.   So  those  people  turned  out  to  be  fine,  and  I  think 
virtually  all  our  superintendents  now--not  in  steam  but  in  hydro--came 
of  the  program—assistant  superintendents,  superintendents.   The  ones 
that  ran  it  are  older  and  they  have  retired,  and  the  younger  fellows  have 
come  in,  and  nearly  all  of  them  came  through  the  program.   Not  that  they 
were  held  back  because--you  know,  if  there  was  somebody  in  that  didn't 
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have  that  and  they  had  it  on  the  ball--but  then  these  boys  were  just 
experienced,  and  they  went  ahead;  they  had  the  training.   They  were 
trained  individually  initially;  you  know,  one  or  two  at  each  of  the  power- 
houses.  We  tried  to  keep  roughly  ten  percent  of  our  operator  personnel 
with  trainees  coming  in  because  that  was  about  the  attrition  that  we  had 
upstairs.   And  sometimes  the  budget  wouldn't  allow  that,  but  we  tried 
to  keep  it  like  that  number  coming  in.   And  then  when  we  started  expanding 
so  rapidly  during  the  war  and  after  the  war  and  started  building  dams  and 
we  got  into  the  steam  plant  business,  why,  we  had  to  put  trainers  in 
action—literally,  trainers--men  that  were  assigned  to  training  these 
people,  and  took  them  in  groups  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  and  put  them 
through  the  first  year  as  a  group,  and  they  took  a  lot  of  math  and  other 
things  on  the  outside  that  was  necessary  to  do  that.   I  think  the  time 
is  shorter  now,  but  we  still  train,  and,  of  course,  all  of  that  has  moved 
out  of  the  personnel  office  now  into  the  various  divisions,  and  this 
into  the  divisions  of  power. 

Another  one  of  the  programs  that  we  worked  up  came  after  I  was 
back  from  Washington,  and  the  apprenticeship  training  for  that  too, 
in  the  late  thirties,  was  an  engineer  training  program.   The  young 
engineers  coming  out  of  college  (at  that  time  there  was  a  lot  of  them, 
a  lot  more  than  was  needed) --electrical  and  mechanical  engineers.   They 
were  well-trained  as  far  as  the  fundamentals  were  concerned  in  the  schools 
that  we  recruited  from,  but  they  weren't  trained  to  do  the  job  that  TVA 
had  to  do.   You  know,  they  had  to  have  all  this,  but  they  needed  more. 

So  we  established  a  training  program  for  engineers—a  one  year 


program—and  then  for  test  engineers  an  additional  year's  training. 
And  it  was  a  life  saver--this  program—of  putting  people  into  that  and 
turning  them  out,  even  though  you  do  that  in  two  or  three  a  year  or  a 
quantity,  and  eventually  we  had  a  group  there  that  was  in  training  all 
the  time.   They  put  them  in  training;  some  were  people  that  were  employees 
that  didn't  have  the  full  training,  that  had  worked  for  us  maybe  a  year 
or  two,  who  might  come  back  into  that  program,  you  know,  to  get  the 
training  that  was  needed  to  go  on  as  an  engineer,  and  that  turned  out. 
That  was  handled  by  our  engineers.   The  test  engineer  group  handled  it. 
We  worked  closely  with  them  in  establishing  that  program. 

A  committee  was  set  up;  we  had  representatives  from  the  engineers 
association,  management  of  TVA,  and  the  other.   Pretty  much  the  same 
format,  which  was  different  because  it  was  a  professional  set-up,  but 
pretty  much  the  same  format  we  had.   These  things  it  takes  to  make 
this  type  of  engineer  in  TVA.   How  long  does  it  take  to  learn  these 
things?   You  know,  and  then  that  was  assigned  proportionally,  and  how 
much  review  needs  to  be  made,  how  much  outside  work  needs  to  be  done- 
math  or  otherwise,  needs  to  be  done.   That  was  all  outlined,  put  on  sheets; 
they  filled  out  weekly  reports  and  it  was  checked  off  against  their  sheet. 
Now,  you'd  find  somebody  that  was  particularly  good  at  something— this 
is  in  the  hydro  program  more  than  the  other— and  the  superintendent  might 
fudge  and  let  them  stay  on  in  that  instead  of  giving  the  rest  of  the 
program.   And  we  had  one  superintendent  that  I'll  leave  without  naming, 
but  anybody  that  hears  this  that  was  in  there  at  the  time  will  know  who 
it  was.   He  had  kept  two  young  fellows  in  a  program  that  was  supposed 
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to  be  two  weeks  of  it.   You  know,  some  at  one  time,  some  at  another,  or 
it  could  be  filled  at  anytime  during  the  period,  and  he  had  had  them  in 
there  almost  six  months.   He'd  been  short  on  operators  and  they  were 
able  to  do  the  job,  and  he  just  kept  them  on  that  job,  and  they  hadn't 
complained . 

Finally  the  union  found  out  about  it,  and  they  complained,  and  we 
called  up  and  had  a  committee  meeting,  and  he  came  in  to  talk  with  us. 
And  he  says,  "But,  I  have  to  have  my  leeway;  I  have  to  have  leeway  in 
this  thing."  There's  enough  leeway  in  the  program,  you  know,  with  the 
number  of  years  there  to  do  things  like  that,  but  if  it  called  for  two 
weeks  or  a  month,  you  know,  by  that  time  that  was  it.   And  if  you  didn't 
do  that,  you  were  kept  from  doing  something  else.   It  kept  you  from 
getting  your  full  training.   But  he  had  to  have  his  leeway,  but  we 
convinced  him  that  he  didn't  have  any  leeway  on  the  program  other  than 
to  scatter  it  out  anyway  he  wanted  to  for  the  amount  of  hours  that  were 
in  it.   And  he  said,  "Well,  I  don't  agree  that  this  is  the  right  number 
of  hours,"  and  you  couldn't  argue  that.   He  was  an  operator;  he  knew 
what  he  was  doing.   You  couldn't  argue  that.   But  a  whole  lot  of  people 
had  worked  on  it  and  agreed  that  this  was  enough  hours  to  train  a  normal 
person  for  that,  so  we  stuck  with  it,  and  that  was  about  the  only  thing 
I  could  do.   If  they  told  me  something  one  day  and  then  two  weeks  later 
they  told  me  somthing  different,  I  said,  "Now  wait  a  minute."   I  was  able 
to  remember  those  things,  because  I  wasn't  technically  trained  either 
as  an  engineer  or  as  a  journeyman.   I  had  a  pretty  good  idea  of  journeyman 
activities  from  working  during  the  summertime  when  I  was  in  school  with 
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craftsmen.   But  these  things  that  you  tell  them  and  set  it  up  and  that's 
it,  then  you  can  see  to  it--police  them--see  to  it  that  it's  carried  out, 
and  keep  up  with  the  records  and  keep  it  checked  over  and  all,  and  give 
the  exams . 

We  had  one  man  for  the  test  for  the  operator  in  their  step  up, 
and  for  the  apprentices.   We  had  one  man  on  our  payroll  that  was  an 
operator,  and  his  job  was  to  work  with  them  and  make  any  recommendation 
or  modification  and  to  be  with  the  management  man  and  the  labor  man. 
And  the  union  men  that  worked  on  these  programs--I  want  to  give  them  a 
little  lapel  pin  to  wear.   They  put  in  hundreds  of  hours.   I  don't  know 
whether  we  missed  this  whole  thing.   Did  we  miss  that  part  of  it? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  we  did. 

MR.  MILLIKEN:  Well,  maybe  we  should  review  that  just  a  little 

bit.   But  let  me  make  this  statement  on  it: 
they  put  in  hundreds  of  hours,  maybe  you  could  say  thousands  of  hours, 
of  their  own  time.   There  was  no  way  to  pay  them  at  that  time  for  that, 
and  they  put  in  hundreds  of  hours,  I  know  --  some  of  them  did  of  their 
own  time  helping  work  up  this  program.   Now,  that's  the  union  representa- 
tive on  these  committees  that  were  working  down--if  I  may  use  the  word, 
would  be  in  the  grassroots—working  where  the  job  was,  and  they  were 
proud  of  it. 

You  know,  I  run  into  one  of  them  still  once  in  a  while.   Maybe 
he's  retired  now,  and  he  says,  "You  remember  when  we  were  working  up 
the  program,  you  know,  so  and  so  and  so  and  so,"  and  have  something  to 
say  about  it.   And  it  gives  you  a  tremendous  boost  as  an  old  man  to  have 
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a  right  nice  looking  fellow  come  up  and  say,  "Do  you  remember  me?" 
You  say,  "Yes,  your  face  is  familiar."  And  he'd  say,  'Veil,  you  know, 
you  hired  me  at  such  and  such  a  date;  you  sent  me  an  offer  of  employment." 
That's  after  we  got  to  be  functional.   "And  you  hired  me  on  such  and 
such  a  date,  and  I  went  to  work  in  the  training  program.   And  I  don't 
know  whether  you  know  it  or  not,  but  I'm  superintendent  of  so  and  so 
now."  And,  you  know,  it  just  makes  you  feel  real  good.   Here  was  a  high 
school  graduate,  country  boy  maybe,  that  walked  like  he  was  plowing 
cotton,  but  now  is  superintendent  of  one  of  the  plants.   You  know,  and 
that's  been  a  tremendous  thing,  and  you've  not  only  helped  TVA  but  you've 
been  a  tremendous  help  to  the  individuals  as  individuals.   The  same 
thing  with  the  apprentice  program  and  some  of  the  other  programs--the 
engineer  program,  not  as  much  the  engineer—but  with  the  apprentice 
program  every  now  and  then  somebody  will  have  been  there  and  now  they're 
a  general  foreman  or  something  somewhere.   So,  it  makes  you  feel  good 
to  know  that  you  had  something.   I  said  I'd  pick  out  four  things  I  felt 
like  I  could  look  back  on  and  feel  good  about. 

The  training  is  one  of  them,  so  let  me  give,  briefly,  the  things 
that  were  said  and  done  in  training.   There  was  a  pseudo  training 
program  for  hydro  operators  at  Wilson  Dam.   There  was  a  problem  because 
it  wasn't  set  up  with  the  emphasis  on  it  that  it  should  be.   It  was 
decided  just  to  move  the  whole  thing  up  here.   The  headquarters  for 
power  was  up  here;  the  man  in  charge  of  power  operations  was  up  here. 
So  that  program  was  moved  up  here,  and  Malcolm  Little  from  the  training 
program,  that  I  spoke  about  earlier  being  a  person  I'm  sorry  you  wouldn't 
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have  a  chance  to  talk  with,  was  here  for  training.   I  was  with  personnel. 

We  had  a  craft  training  man--a  trained  man,  a  graduate  of  industrial 

arts  teaching,  a  teacher  and  a  labor  representative.   Did  we  miss  the 

whole  thing  on  Gordon  Freeman?   I  guess  we  did. 

DR  CRAWFORD:  I'm  afraid  that  we  did. 

MR.  MILLIKEN:  I  want  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  type  of 

person  that  some  labor  unions  can  have  because 
Gordon  Freeman  was  the  representative  from  the  IBEW.   He  was  international 
representative  assigned  to  TVA .   He  did  some  other  things  too,  but  he 
was  assigned  to  TVA.   He  was  a  devout  member  of  the  IBEW,  and  his  life's 
work  was  it.   During  the  depths  of  the  depression  there  in  '30,  '31, 
'32  or  something,  he  put  a  mortgage  on  his  house  so  he  could  continue 
to  function  as  a  business  agent  for  his  local  up  in,  I  believe  it  was, 
Indiana  because  he  believed  so  strongly  in  it.   They  didn't  have  any 
money  to  pay;  the  little  money  that  they  could  earn,  they  had  to  have 
it  to  feed  their  families.   And  then  he  worked  up  to  an  international 
vice  president,  and  then  initially  with  TVA  was  assigned  to  TVA  as  a 
business  representative  or  whatever  his  title  was  with  them;  then  was 
elected  vice  president  and  later  was  elected  president  of  the  international 
union  and  made  an  excellent  one.   But  our  relationship  with  him  was  most 
heartening,  because  in  these  training  programs  he  was  deeply  interested 
in  them.   If  there  was  any  problem  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  about  the 
training,  he  had  no  hesitancy  to  go  to  the  international  president  and 
get  approval  on  it. 

One  of  the  things  we  ran  into  was  if  a  man  was  put  on  as  an  apprentice 
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and  was  moved  from  one  place  to  another,  why,  the  local  union  there  would 
refuse  to  take  him  because  they  had  some  of  their  sons  or  somebody  else 
that  they  felt  like  should  be.  an  apprentice.   If  we  needed  an  apprentice 
we  could  hire  one  of  their  people  and  not  be  moving  apprentices  in  there, 
and  he  made  no  business  about  that.   He  went  down  and  had  a  meeting 
with  the  international  union  and  laid  it  before  them  and  said,  "This  is 
an  agreement  that's  reached;  it's  signed  by  the  international  president, 
and  it's  going  to  be  carried  out,  and  this  is  it."  With  some  of  the 
other  unions  they  didn't  have  quite  that  control  over  their  locals, 
and  they  couldn't  tell  the  locals  that  a  thing  was  going  to  be  done. 
Now,  don't  misunderstand  me.   The  apprentice  that  went  into  that  local 
may  have  had  a  little  bit  of  trouble,  but  they  transferred  him  in  there; 
he  was  a  member  of  that  local  while  he  was  there,  and  that  took  care 
of  it.   Shortly,  they  realized  the  people  that  we  hired  out  of  their 
local  went  other  places  and  got  their  training--you  know,  as  soon  as 
that  was  done  enough,  they  realized  they  were  getting  apprentices  and 
that  they  still  stayed  in  their  local.   They  were  allowed  to  do  that  as 
an  apprentice,  so  it  was  all  right.   And  that  relationship-- the  hours 
that  he  spent  over  his  own  time  that  he  had  for  other  things,  you  know-- 
showed  that  he  believed  in  it  so  heartily.   His  feeling  was  that  for 
apprentices,  for  electricians  and  linemen--he  was  the  top  representative 
on  the  top  committee  for  the  union,  that  lineman,  and  electricians,  and 
operating  people  and  other  people  were  going  to  need  a  lot,  and  his 
union  was  going  to  try  the  best  they  could  to  be  in  it. 

Well  in  '34,  '35,  '36  TVA  was  the  only  employer  in  the  South  at 
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least  that  had  any  apprentices  at  all.   You  know  the  rest  of  them  had  too 
many  men  laid  off  that  were  journeymen.   They  couldn't  afford  to  be 
putting  apprentices  in.   Of  course,  the  local  wouldn't  want  to  either, 
and  even  if  they  were  non-union,  they  weren't  making  any  apprentices 
because  they  had  older  men  who  were  well  qualified  and  didn't  have  to 
spend  the  time  and  the  effort  to  try  to  make  journeyman  because  they  had 
too  many  journeymen  then  out  of  work  and  all.   This  program  was  set  up 
the  way  I  described  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  the  people  met  together  that 
knew  what  it  was  about—the  superintendents,  the  union  representative-- 
and  spent  these  hours  that  I  referred  to  developing  a  program.   These 
things  have  to  be  done  to  become  a  switchboard  operator,  an  assistant 
switchboard  operator,  a  turbine  operator,  an  assistant  turbine  operator, 
a  substation  one,  two,  three  operator.   These  things  have  to  be  done,  and 
our  recommendation  is  that  it  takes  this  many  hours  to  do  it.   They 
reached  an  agreement.   Sometimes  we'd  have  to  get  in  with  them.   A  mem- 
ber of  the  parent  committee  would  have  to  go  down  and  sit  with  the 
committee  to  get  that  worked  out,  to  get  to  them.   Well,  we  received 
that  from  all  of  the  plants  that  were  in  operation  and  then  would  sit 
down,  and  the  parent  committee  worked  through  that  and  made  the  assign- 
ments to  ok  anything,  put  in  anything  they  hadn't  thought  of  that  some  of 
the  people  in  management  or  the  union  representatives  would  think  of 
there  at  that  discussion,  and  set  up  the  program  and  tried  it  out. 
Now,  the  same  thing  was  done  with  apprentices.   Sheets  were  made  up  so 
that  it  could  be  put  on  cards  and  could  be  marked  each  day  and  signed 
each  week.   The  apprentice  kept  this  card;  he  filled  it  out  each  day. 
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His  job  steward  on  the  job--the  local  representative  of  the  union,  and 
the  superintendent  or  his  assigned  management  man--it  might  be  an 
assistant  superintendent  or  a  chief  operator,  senior  operator  —  initialled 
this  card  and  sent  it  in;  and  we  filled  out  the  big  sheet  on  him  then. 
And  each  of  the  plans  had  on  the  board  a  big  breakdown  with  several 
sheets  on  it--the  time,  you  know;  each  item--big  A,  little  a,  Roman 
Numerals,  you  know  A  plus,  on  down,  you  know,  whatever  the  breakdown 
was--too  much  sometimes.   3ut  to  keep  it  by  mail  and  keep  it  that  way, 
as  widely  separated  as  it  was,  and  keep  reasonably  equal  training  program, 
that's  about  the  only  thing  that  could  be  done.   You  know  if  you're  all 
one  place  you  can  call  everybody  in  and  sit  down  and  talk  about  it  once 
a  week,  but  that  wasn't  true  of  either  the  craft  side  of  the  construction 
or  the  operating  side  with  the  operator  student.   So  that  was  all  worked 
out.   It  cost  money--printing  up  the  forms  cost  money,  but  it  weighted. 
You  know,  in  the  first  couple  of  years  of  its  operation,  it  paid  off. 
Nobody  questioned  that  at  all.   And  Lee  Carr--have  you  by  any  chance 
talked  with  Lee  Carr  who  was  the  head  of  the  power  operation  set-up? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  No,  sir. 

MR.  MILLIKEN:  He's  dead  now.   Lee  Carr  was  farsighted  enough 

to  be  completely  sympathetic  to  this,  and  if 
any  of  the  people  down  the  line  was  impatient  with  it  or  anything,  as 
far  as  they  were  concerned  —  the  management  people  — it  was  not  difficult 
to  get  that  straightened  out.   And  that  was  part  of  the  program  that  we 
had  to  carry  out  to  keep  the  contacts  at  all  levels,  to  see  to  it  that 
whatever  happened  was  carried  forward. 
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That  was  training.   We  carried  on  at  the  same  time  a  good  many 
training  programs,  improvement  program  for  typists,  improvement  program 
for  stenographers.   Earlier  it  was  somewhat  informal --the  training  for 
engineers.   We  might  bring  a  man  down  from  the  University  of  Tennessee  to 
put  on  somewhat  of  a  more  specific  engineering  program  and  get  eighteen 
or  twenty  people  that  would  want  this  specific  program,  and  they'd  come 
down  and  teach  that  for  a  quarter  or  a  semester.   Maybe  the  University 
of  Chattanooga  had  them  and  whatever  was  necessary.   Maybe  our  own  people 
would  teach;  they  could  be  approved  if  someone  of  our  own  engineers  or 
own  people  could  teach  a  course.   We  had  a  good  many  courses  of  that 
kind--diversif ied  courses. 

One  of  the  men  that  we  had  as  our  training  representative  (I  throw 
this  in  for  lagniappe)  was  a  very,   very  ambitious  man  for  the  number 
of  programs  that  he  had.   He  felt  like  if  he  had  twenty-five  classes 
going  that  that  was  just  wonderful,  and  if  he  had  thirty,  why  that  was 
more  wonderful;  and  if  he  just  had  ten,  why  somebody  might  be  critical 
of  him. 

And  when  the  training  program  was  combined  and  personnel  and  training 
was  all  thrown  together,  we  sat  down  and  reviewed  his  program.   He  had 
three  programs  there  that  I  wasn't  quite  sure  of,  one  that  I  was  positive 
of,  and  two  that  I  wasn't  quite  sure  of.   One  of  them  was  in  bridge-- 
some  kind  of  contract  bridge  or  something.   I  believe  it  was  new  then  and 
he  had  a  course  in  that,  which  I  couldn't  argue  with.   They  took  it  on 
their  own  time.   We  bought  bridge  tables,  and  they  came  over  in  our  big 
open  place  over  there  and  had  about  eight  or  ten  tables  of  this  contract, 
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or  some  type  of  bridge  —  anyhow ,  four-suit  or  five-suit  or  something 
bridge. 

They  had  Spanish  courses  that  might  or  might  not  have  had  some 
benefit,  but  it  was  something  for  our  people  to  do.   I  had  no  objection 
to  that.   We  had  a  man,  basically  a  Spaniard,  and  he  taught  this  course; 
later  taught  a  night  course  up  at  the  university.   After  we  stopped  it, 
why  he  moved  up  there  and  he  taught  it.   Anything  we  could  get  taught  at 
the  university  or  some  place  else,  we  didn't  try  to  carry  them.   Another 
course  that  we  had  was  in  prenatal  care,  and  I  just  had  to  be  a  little 
worried  about  that.   I  asked  Malcolm  a  little  later  if  he  knew  that-- 
well  I  can't  place  his  name  now--had  a  course  in  prenatal  care.   And 
he  says,  "Hell,  no!"   So  he  slipped  that  one  in  without  saying  too  much 
about  it,  and  I  said,  "Who's  taking  this  course  in  prenatal  care?" 
And  he  said,  "Well,  our  girls  are."   I  said,  "Are  there  any  outsiders 
in  it?"  He  said,  "No,  we  have  one  wife  of  one  of  our  employees  who  is 
taking  it."   I  thought  that  was  all  right;  no  objection  if  you're  going 
to  give  it.   "Well,  are  the  women  that  are  taking  it  married?   Do  you 
know  whether  they're  married  or  not?"  There  were  seventeen,  I  believe, 
that  were  taking  the  course  that  period,  and  seven  of  them  were  married. 
And  I  said,  "I  think  we  can  get  along  without  that  course.   Go  ahead  and 
finish  it  up  this  time,  but  let's  cut  that  one  out."   I'm  thinking  if 
some  reporter  gets  that,  why  you  know,  they  might  be  able  to  make  some- 
thing out  of  that.   I  don't  think  we  ought  to  get  into  that.   But  those 
courses  were  going.   They  were  very  useful.   I  still  would  subscribe  to 
that  type  of  thing,  you  know,  on  their  own  time--an  outside  course  if 
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they  wanted  to  have  something  of  that  kind.   You  couldn't  get  it  someplace 
else.   Now  there  are  so  many  places,  vocational  schools  and  otherwise, 
that  you  can  get  it  that  you  don't  need  to  have  it. 

We  set  up  a  drafting  course  here  during  the  war--an  extensive  course 
on  draf ting--and  changed  the  whole  map-making  program.   Now  this  was 
done  primarily  by  the  map  people.   Now  I  say,  we,  and  I  mean  we.   The 
personnel  had  to  keep  everybody  honest  in  it. 

We  did  the  hiring  of  young  gals  that  had  graduated  from  college  and 
many  of  them  had  a  husband  or  a  boyfriend  in  the  service.   This  was  during 
maybe  the  first  year  of  the  Second  World  War.   We  trained  those  on  a 
segment  of  map-making.   They  knew  how  to  make  roads;  they  knew  how  to 
put  in  cemeteries.   They  knew  how  to  make,  you  know,  some  one  thing,  and 
it  was  a  production  line  proposition  of  making  maps.   Of  course,  they 
were  carefully  inspected  by  real  map  people  when  they  got  down  to  the 
end  to  be  sure  that  there  wasn't  a  road  running  into  a  cemetery,  that 
was  a  main  highway  going  on  further-- things  of  that  kind.   But  we  had 
over  a  hundred  of  them  in  training.   Maps  and  surveys  carried  it;  our 
people  worked  with  them  very  closely,  and  that  panned  out  wonderfully 
well.   There's  no  need  for  that  now.   They  slumped  back. 

But  they  still  have  the  production  of  maps;  the  making  of  maps  was 
completely  revamped  during  that  period  of  time,  and  you  don't  have  the 
same  level  of  this  man  making  a  whole  map  and  he  can  do  so-called  smooth 
inking--which  is  the  ultimate  in  map  making--and  he  can  do  all  this 
stuff  himself.   And  then  they  also  have  mappers  in  our  reproduction 
department  where  they  started  making  these  colored  maps  on  it  which 
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brought  on  buying  of  equipment  and  all,  which  worked  out  very  beautifully 
when  it  was  done. 

Then  some  of  them  gave  attention  to  it  and  thought  to  it,  and  many, 
many  modifications  and  speed-ups  and  cuts  in  costs  as  far  as  map  making 
was  concerned  was  made  right  in  TVA  that  have  since  been  adopted  by 
some  of  the  other  map  makers.   In  fact,  one  of  our  top  men  in  that  went 
with  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  other  have  gone  with  the  commer- 
cial map  makers.   The  whole  making  of  maps  was  modified  during  this 
period  of  time,  and  TVA  made  a  real  contribution  to  that.   I  hope  that 
you  can  talk  with  somebody  in  that  group  and  get  that  history,  because 
it  is  a  very  fine  thing,  one  of  the  things  that  was  a  complete  change. 
Germany  had  done  a  little  work  and  had  created  some  equipment  to  take 
pictures  and  come  in  and  transfer  the  negative  to  a  plate  with  a  machine 
that  you  had  a  handlebar  like  a  bicycle,  you  know,  and  make  the  contour- 
particularly  contour  maps--from  aerial  photographs.   And  the  Geodetic 
Survey  said  it  couldn't  be  done,  and  the  private  outfits  said  it  couldn't 
be  done—well,  our  people  tried  it.   You  know,  we  had  to  make  scads  of 
them,  but  we  wondered  if  it  could  be  done  and  we  wanted  to  do  it.   But 
it  was  so  much  simpler  than  to  send  these  crews  out— you  know,  it  takes 
weeks  sometimes  to  do  the  survey  of  a  contour.   They  worked  on  that, 
bought  a  couple  of  the  machines  from  Germany  just  before  we  got  into  the 
war.   They  got  hold  of  a  couple  of  the  machines.   They  worked  with  them, 
developed  them,  made  them,  and  now  all  over  the  country  the  bulk  of 
contour  maps  are  made  by  this  same  type  of  equipment.   I  think  those 
things  should  be  in  the  history,  and  if  you  get  to  where  you're  not 
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talking  to  people  that  are  retired,  get  hold  of  Bill  Massa  and  give  him 
a  couple  of  days  to  really  get  this  history  of  the  thing  that  I'm  just 
touching  on  a  little  bit,  that  we  had  training  on  during  the  war  and  to 
help  fill  in  with  the  modification. 

There  was  antipathy  to  bringing  women  in.   They  were  told  that  the 
telephone  company  tried  that  in  World  War  I  and  it  didn't  work,  they  had 
one  girl  at  AT&T  or  Southern  Bell  or  somebody  had  one  girl  left  that  had 
been  in  that,  and  it  just  didn't  work;  you  couldn't  do  it.   But  when 
they  got  working  and  going  and  they  produced,  and  it  was  so  well  done, 
and  there  was  a  volume  of  them  being  turned  out  they  were  so  glad  that 
they  had  thought  of  using  girls  on  that.   And  that's  the  way  to  be  a 
good  personnel  man.   It  was  somebody  else's  idea,  and  that's  wonderful. 

George  Slover's  in  this  too,  up  to  here  in  this  thing  I'm  talking 
about. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  you  get  ideas  like  this? 

MR.  MILLIKEN:  They  come  from  anybody.   These  things  I'm  telling 

are  not  my  ideas.   That's  the  reason  I  told  you 
awhile  ago,  informally,  that  some  of  this  may  sound  cocky;  but  what  I'm 
trying  to  tell  is  what  TVA  did,  that  personnel  had  something  to  do  with, 
and  as  a  personnel  man,  I  had  something  to  do  with  it.   Maybe  it  was 
people  in  the  office  that  did  it,  and  when  I  say  "I",  I'm  saying  "I" 
for  TVA  and  not  for  me  as  an  individual.   I  mean,  can  we  get  that  idea 
into  it?   And  the  idea  of  the  modification  in  the  use  of  girls,  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  going  to  have  to  be  changed,  came  I  think,  originally 
from  some  of  the  design  stuff  in  Knoxville--you  know,  getting  on  a  pro- 
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duction  line  schedule  some  of  their  stuff.   And  they  applied  it  down  here; 
George  S lover  came  down  with  it.   We  went  over  and  sat  down  and  talked 
with  Mr.  Shaffer  about  it  at  some  length,  and  he  was  dubious  about  it 
because  he  was  a  professional  map  maker  of  the  old  school,  and  a  good 
one,  a  good  administrator.   He  had  ripened  and  we  couldn't  get  anybody 
because  all  the  young  men  who'd  go  into  this  type  of  field  were  in  the 
service.   The  boys  coming  out  of  school,  if  you  got  one  or  got  a  few  of 
them--you  might  get  a  few  that  were  crippled  or  something  but  not  volume 
enough   to  anything  like  take  care  of  the  load.   And  at  that  time  it  was 
estimated  that  it  took--I  believe  I'm  right  on  this—about  seven  years 
to  make  a  finished  map  maker--a  guy  that  really  could  take  a  map  and  go 
all  the  way  through  and  do  the  job--contour  map  man  or  other  map. 
There  wasn't  that  much  time;  something  had  to  be  done.   So  George  Slover 
and  I  were  talking  about  it  some  day,  and  he  said,  "Why  can't  this  be 
applied  over  there?"  And  we  went  over  and  talked  with  him  at  length 
about  it.   Now,  if  we  give  any  credit  to  any  one  individual,  give  it  to 
George  Slover.   Mr.  Shaffer  resisted  it,  but  when  it  was  tried  out  with 
the  first  twenty  girls  that  we  hired  and  put  them  through  a  ninety-day 
training  course,  and  then  trained  them  on  as  they  worked,  it  worked 
so  well. 

We  had  an  advantage  at  that  time.   These  girls  were  here;  they  weren't 
going  anywhere.   They  were  wives,  a  few  of  them  widows.   The  ones  that 
weren't,  boyfriends  were  in  the  service  probably,  and  they  felt  like 
they  were  helping  fight  the  war.   And  they  weren't  getting  married  and 
leaving  and  all;  you  know,  they  stayed  with  us  for  the  whole  period  of 
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the  war.   Our  turnover  was  very  low.   If  you  tried  that  today,  your 
turnover  would  be  prohibitive. 

Another  one  of  the  training  programs  we  established  down  in  power 
engineering  for  draftswomen.   You  couldn't  get  them  down  there,  and  Mr. 
Woodruff  wanted  to  put  in  a  program  down  there,  so  we  sat  down  and  talked 
and  worked  out  a  training  program.   We  put  it  on  paper  so  we  would  know 
what  we  were  talking  about,  recruited  these  college  girls  and  sent  them 
down  there,  and  it  was  a  different  thing.   They  weren't  making  maps  that 
were  going  over  to  War  Service  and  all,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  was  a 
different  thing,  and  they'd  slip  away.   They'd  get  married,  or  the  social 
life  back  home,  why,  they'd  miss  it  and  all.   They'd  go  back  home  and  not 
come  back  and  all. 

So  finally  Mr.  Woodruff  sent  me  a  note  one  day  with  a  requisition 
for  twelve  girls,  and  he  said,  "I  want  women  that  are  widows  with  not 
less  than  two  children,  that  have  to  work,  that  are  working  now  in 
some  of  the  stores  where  they're  making  six  dollars  or  eight  dollars  a 
week  and  that  this  would  be  the  best  job  they  could  ever  get  in  their 
life  so  that  we  won't  get  them  trained  and  they'll  leave  us,  you  know, 
we  can  keep  them."  Well,  that  was  a  completely  different  thing,  and 
we  did  put  that  program  in.   I  hired  twelve  girls  that  roughly  fit  his 
specifications.   They  learned  it  just  as  well  as  the  college  girls  did, 
you  know,  in  the  selection  process  and  the  testing  process.   They  did 
just  as  well  as  the  college  girls  did  as  far  as  production  was  concerned, 
a  little  slower  maybe,  but  they  did  it.   And  we  shifted  that  over  then 
to  the  vocational  school  and  helped  pay  the  bill  over  there  for  a  trainer, 
and  they  had  a  group  of  people  over  there  going  through,  and  we  hired 
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them--hired  the  most  of  them  as  they  came  out.   And  then  they  expanded 
that  because  combustion  and  some  of  the  others  wanted  similar  people, 
and  they  expanded  it  and  were  able  to  take  care  of  more  than  just  TVA 
requirements.   And  it  took  that  headache  out  of  our  lap  and  let  an  engineer 
do  engineering  work  instead  of  being  a  school  teacher.   And  we  turned 
over  to  them  all  of  our  records  about  what  we  do  and  what  was  necessary 
to  the  program,  you  know--the  outline  of  the  program  and  training  and 
all.   And  they  went  right  ahead  with  it  and  did  a  beautiful  job.   They 
had  a  man  in  charge  of  that  who  was  a  very  excellent  teacher. 

I  think  we  could  go  ahead  and  think  of  some  other  programs  that 
were  established,  but  that  gives  you  a  good  picture  of  the  type  thing 
that  was  done.   If  TVA  was  confronted  with  a  problem  from  the  standpoint 
of  personnel,  we  tried  to  find  someway  to  take  care  of  it.   And  that  way 
might  mean  a  change  in  the  work  itself;  it  might  mean  a  change  in  the 
process  of  recruitment;  it  might  mean  that  we  had  to  train  people.   And, 
of  course,  that's  true  now  and  everywhere.   It's  nothing  new  now,  but 
it  was  brand  new  then  for  an  employer--oh  there  were  a  few  cases  but  on 
the  whole,  for  an  employer  to  train  anybody,  you  went  on  the  open  market 
and  found  somebody  that  had  at  least  the  fundamentals.   But  we  took  them 
without  any  experience  and  gave  them  the  fundamentals  and  then  trained 
them  on.   We  have  several  gals  now  still  working  with  Maps  and  Surveys. 
I  don't  know  whether  they're  supervisory—may  be  supervisory  responsibility, 
I've  lost  track  recently  on  a  lot  of  that. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  consciously  try  to  look  for  new  ideas, 

or  did  this  just  come  naturally  to  you? 
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MR.  MILLIKEN:  Don't  say  me;  say  the  office  on  it.   I'm  not 

being  self-conscious  about  this  thing  at  all  or 
trying  to  be  pollyanna  about  it.   I  mean  it  very  earnestly.   If  there's 
any  skill  that  I  contributed  to  it,  it's  when  an  idea  came  up  that  had 
merit,  to  take  it  and  do  something  with  it.   You  know,  I'm  not  an  idea 
man  basically,  but  if  an  idea  comes  up  and  it's  a  good  idea,  why  I  take 
it  and  do  something  with  it.   And  we  had  people  in  TVA  ....  I  keep 
referring  back  to  Slover,  and  Dan  Dooley  that  you  talked  to  was  very 
keen-minded  person.   Our  engineers  were  sharp  people.   When  they  had 
problems  and  wanted  to  solve  them,  then  we'd  try  to  solve  them  by  getting 
people.   If  we  couldn't,  why,  we'd  work  up  a  training  program.   If  the 
training  program  was  the  type  thing  or  personnel  program  that  you  just 
couldn't  live  with,  then  we'd  say,  "Sit  down"  and  maybe  somebody  else 
would  come,  "we've  got  to  break  this  thing  down."  Well,  you  get  resis- 
tance because  it  was  change,  and  anytime  there  is  change,  that's  when 
you  start  getting  grumbling.   And  then  they'd  come  and  complain  to  per- 
sonnel, and  personnel  would  encourage  them  to  go  ahead  with  it  as  an 
employee.   That  was  the  personnel  relations  side  of  the  thing.   Maybe 
somebody  else  would  do  it.   Bill  Pierce  might  do  it.   Somebody  else 
might  encourage  them  that  part  of  it.   But  the  whole  thing  was  done  as  a 
group  and  working  together,  and  it  came   out  well,  and  maybe  a  little 
bit  I  put  a  little  bit  more  mortar  between  the  bricks,  and  that's  about 
my  contribution  to  it. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Many  people  become  disturbed  by  new  things,  you 

know. 
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MR.  MILLIKEN:  Oh  yes.   Yes,  indeed.   No  question  about  that, 

and  it's  resisted  because  they're  afraid  something 
will  happen  to  them;  as  an  individual  it  will  take  something  away  from  them. 

Of  course,  that's  one  of  our  major  problems  in  the  world  today.   The 
racial  problem  and  all;  I  think  we're  afraid  that  some  other  group  will 
come  along  and  take  some  of  the  things  away  from  us  that  we  have,  and  we 
don't  want  to  make  openings  for  them. 

You  can  say  whatever  you  want  to  about  it.   The  old  program  of  the 
British  as  far  as  their  colonies  were  concerned,  they  sent  in  the  people 
for  the  management;  they  trained  the  people  for  the  low  work,  and  then 
you  have  to  have  them  managed,  and  that's  true  of  anybody.   If  a  craftsman 
that  says,  "Why  should  I  train  somebody  to  be  a  machinist,  to  do  this  all 
around  machinist  job  that  we  have?   Why  should  I  train  somebody  to  do  that? 
You  know,  he'll  be  young  and  all,  and  in  ten  years  I'll  be  old,  and  there'll 
be  a  reduction  of  force,  and  I'll  get  kicked  out."  Well,  you  had  to  over- 
come that.   And  when  I  was  working  at  public  works,  there  was  no  question 
that  a  journeyman  stood  between  you  and  a  job,  or  tried  to  keep  a  young 
fellow  from  knowing  about  the  job--he  didn't  want  to  do  it--unless  you 
were  a  formulizer's  son  or  somebody  he  knew,  or  a  friend  and  you  came  into 
the  program  that  way.   And  the  bricklayers  choked  themselves  to  death  by 
the  few  apprentices  that  they  made,  as  you  know.   That  isn't  true  anymore. 

Shortly  it  wasn't  true  in  TVA.   We  were  able  to  sell  the  fact  that 
"you're  not  going  to  have  to  worry  that  they're  going  to  be  other  people. 
This  is  an  expanding  thing,  and  we're  going  to  have  to  have  people  to  do 
the  job  you're  doing  and  do  more  jobs  and  better  jobs"--you  know,  similar 
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jobs  with  better  training,  and  these  young  people  are  the  one  who  can  do 
it.   And  these  journeymen  started  taking  pride  in  the  boys  that  they 
turned  out;  that  they  were  worked  with  in  some  particular  field  of  it. 
Now  he's  really  got  that,  and  this  boy  hasn't  got  it;  you  know,  he  needs 
some  extra  time.   He's  going  to  get  it,  but  he  needs  some  extra  time. 
And  I  think  that's  true  pretty  well  all  over  now.   You  don't  run  into  that 
thing  anymore--you  know,  downgrading  the  young  fellow  all  the  time. 

And  if  you  were  a  young  fellow  in  college  and  were  working  in  public 
works,  you  really  took  a  rubbing.   You  got  worked  over  thoroughly.   An 
old  yard  boss  of  mine  used  to  tell  me  out  here  in  the  tar  plant  said, 
"Milliken,  it's  a  damn  good  thing  that  you're  going  to  college."  He 
says,  "I  don't  know  whether  it's  ruined  you  or  not,  but  I  guess  it's  a 
good  thing  you're  going  to  college."  He  says,  "You're  so  damn  stupid." 
Well,  that's  the  kind  of  stuff  that  you  got.   You  don't  hear  that  anymore. 
Nobody  does  that,  you  know,  in  public  works  anymore.   I  don't  think  you 
have  that.   Of  course,  you  may  come  back  and  say,  "Well,  the  young  folks 
wouldn't  put  up  with  it  now."  They  hit  a  hard  hat  with  a  hard  hat  or 
something.   But  they  get  a  completely  different  feel  about  it.   And  maybe 
TVA  contributed  to  that  some  by  the  type  of  thing  they  did,  and  these 
people  who  worked  for  us  went  somewhere  else,  you  know,  which  was  done. 
And  TVA ' s  attitude  about  the  training  that  you'll  pick  up  from  George 
Gant  or  somebody  else,  if  you  haven't  already,  was  not  that  these  people, 
even  if  we  couldn't  see  it--I  mean,  students  at  the  hydro  plants  we  did 
because  we  were  building  all  the  hydro  plants  that  were  being  built  in 
the  country  then--but  apprentices--TVA  felt  like  if  we  don't  have  a  job 
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for  them,  there  will  be  a  job  somewhere  for  a  good  man.   And  we  hold  the 
overall  community,  the  whole  area,  to  turn  out  a  few  craftsmen  to  make 
up  for  the  skilled  craftsmen  that  we  hired  and  somebody  else  trained. 
Are  you  with  me  on  that? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  sir,  that's  very  clear. 
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Dr.  Crawford:  Mr.  Milliken,  since  this  isn't  our  first 

interview  I  don't  think  we  have  to  get  any 
preliminary  information  on  the  record.   Well  start  at  whatever  point  you  want 
to,  and  we'll  try  to  concentrate  primarily,  if  you  wish  to  do  that,  on  the 
Land  Between  the  Lakes  development  and  your  work  with  that. 
Mr.  Milliken:  That'll  be  fine,  Doctor,  because  that's  the 

last  thing  that  I  did,  and  that's  the  thing  that's 
maybe  a  little  nearer  to  me  and  certainly  dear  to  me  at  the  moment  and  will 
be  for  the  rest  of  my  life.   Of  course,  the  whole  of  TVA  as  I'm  part  of 
it  and  as  I  think  maybe  the  last  time  I  told  you  in  another  interview  I 
had  earlier  with  Dr.  Lilienthal  in  New  York  on  my  way  over  to  working  for 
him  for  one  of  his  companies.   We  were  talking,  and  he  said,  "Now  we  have 
to  do  so  and  so  in  TVA,"  and,  of  course,  he  has  been  away  from  TVA,  as  you 
know,  for  a  good  many  years  and  has  been  into  some  pretty  big  things  in 
between  time,  but  he  is  still  part  of  TVA — "we,  of  TVA",  and  "we  have  to 
do  certain  things,"  and  I  think  that's  true  of  anybody  who  has  ever  been 
any  part  of  TVA  for  a  little  while.   But  I  have  been  a  part  of  Land  Between 
the  Lakes  for  the  last  several  years  before  my  retirement,  and  I'm  very 
close  to  that. 

Now,  let  me  just  make  a  brief  statement.   I  believe  you  said  before 
when  we  were  talking  about  it,  that  the  known  things  are  down  and  are  tab- 


ulated  in  the  history  of  TVA  somewhere  from  records  and  reports  and  so  forth; 
that  you're  not  particularly  interested  in  that.   You'd  like  to  hear  more 
about  the  things  that  wouldn't  be  recorded.   I  have  several  incidences. 
Some  of  them  have  a  tinge  of  humor  to  them.   Maybe  some  of  them  don't. 
But  in  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes  part  that  I'll  talk  about  as  I  go  ahead 
telling  a  little  bit  about  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes.   Let  me  go  back  into 
the  history  of  it — back  in  the  late  fifties.   After  the  Army  engineers 
decided  to  build  what  later  was  called  Barkley  Dam  and  make  it  a  high  dam, 
there  was  a  tremendous  amount  of  agitation,  particularly  in  that  immediate 
area,  about  whether  they'd  have  a  series  of  low  dams  or  one  high  dam.   I 
don't  believe  that  the  Army  engineers  had  much  doubt  about  it,  but  the  public 
that  had  some  farm  lands  and  all  along  the  area  that  was  going  to  be  taken 
was  very  much  interested  in  making  it  several  low  dams  instead  of  the  one 
big  dam. 

There  was  some  organization  there  pulled  together  to  fight,  not  the 
dam,  but  the  high  dam  project.   And  then,  of  course,  there  was  a  counter 
organization  formed  for  the  high  dam.   Many  of  them  did  realize  the 
economy  of  it.   Well,  in  this  process  some  of  the  people  were  smart  enough 
to  see  that  there  were  going  to  be  some  things  happening  there  that  some 
future  thought  should  be  given  to,  and  one  of  those  was  this  little  penin- 
sula of  land  there,  some  eight  to  twelve  miles  wide  and  forty  miles  long. 
It  was  going  to  be  pretty  well  cut  off  from  other  things  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  connected  by  two  bridges  in  the  center  and  two  bridges 
in  the  south  end  and  (one  bridge  would  be  by  the  Army  engineers)  by  one 
bridge  in  the  north  end.   They  thought  it  was  land  that  wasn't  particularly 
suited  for  development.   It  certainly  wasn't  suited  for  commercial  develop- 
ment, because — other  than  some  fishing  camps  and  things  of  that  kind,  as 
far  as  any  really  commercial  development,  there  was  no  real  opportunity  for 


that  because  it  was  so  isolated.   Other  development  was  doubtful.   The  land 
values  were  of  real  interest  particularly  to  the  county  judge  in  Stewart 
County.   It  was  to  be  effective  in  the  Tennessee  side. 

He  went  to  his  planning  people  in  the  state  of  Tennessee  and  asked 
them  what  was  going  to  happen  to  the  county.   Was  there  going  to  be  enough 
of  it  left  to  make  it  worthwhile  because  Camp  Cambell  had  chewed  off  a  hunk 
of  theirs;  TVA  had  with  Kentucky  Lake,  a  good  many  years  before.   Other  things 
had  cut  into  the  county  until  they  didn't  know  whether  there  was  going  to 
be  a  big  enough  land  base  to  be  a  county  or  not.   And  to  brief  it,  a  study 
was  made.   The  study  was  expanded,  and  the  Kentucky  planners  came  into  the 
picture.   The  three  counties  that  are  touched  by  Barkley  Lake — one  in  Tenn- 
essee (Stewart  County)  two  in  Kentucky  (Trigg  and  Lyon  Counties),  entered 
into  this  also — the  economics  of  it.  And  after  practically  every  agency  in 
the  United  States  and  certainly  every  agency  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  entered 
into  the  thinking  and  talking  and  planning  of  it,  a  suggestion  made  by  one 
of  the  planers,  particularly  recreation  planning  in  TVA,  Harold  Van  Morgan, 
was  given  ear,  and  that  was  that  it  became  a  recreation  area.   It  was  so 
wonderfully  fitted  for  that. 

At  almost  the  same  time  the  commission  that  had  been  appointed  to 
study  the  overall  recreational  facilities  in  the  United  States  and  whether 
or  not  the  federal  government  should  get  into  it  in  a  big  way  made  a  report, 
a  rather  voluminous  report,  a  portion  of  which  touched  on  the  fact  that  it 
was  essential  that  the  federal  government  get  into  the  recreation  act, 
particularly  due  to  the  need  for  lands  that  already  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States  were  not  available  for  sizable  development,  and  all  of 
these  things  fitting  together,  why,  it  was  decided  that  this  should  be 
done.   At  the  time  everybody  was  thinking  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
would  probably  develop  it  as  a  national  park. 


Interior  had  some  problems  because  in  the  study  and  the  recommenda- 
tion that  was  made  it  wouldn't  have  been  reasonably  possible  for  Interior 
to  do  it  without  going  back  to  Congress  and  getting  some  approval,  and  any 
federal  agency  is  always  a  little  doubtful  about  going  to  get  approvals 
for  any  type  of  operation  because  somebody  might  have  an  idea  to  have  some 
other  type  that  they  don't  want  to  be  involved  in  or  shouldn't  be  involved 
in  that's  thrown  in  at  the  same  time.   TVA  could  do  this.   The  Secretary  of 
Interior  recommended  to  the  president  that  that  be  done.   The  president 
asked  the  Board  of  Directors  of  TVA  if  they  could  develop  this  as  a  recrea- 
tion and  conservation  education  area.   The  board  made  a  concentrated  study 
of  it  for  several  months. 

The  outcome  of  it  was  that  with  certain  understandings  TVA  would  be 
glad  to  take  on  this  job.   It  wasn't  entirely  new  to  them  because  they'd 
done  much  planning  in  the  recreation  field  in  the  assistance  to  states, 
counties,  cities,  and  otherwise.   So  that  was  agreed  to  that  TVA  could  handle 
it  in  the  way  that  they  usually  did  and  have  freedom  of  operation  as  far 
as  the  establishment  of  the  area  was  concerned  and  that  the  board  would 
go  on  record  as  saying  that  this  should  be  the  boundaries,  and  those  bound- 
aries would  be  either  approved  or,  if  necessary,  were  approved  by  the  fed- 
eral government  by  the  first  appropriation  of  money  for  the  purchase  of 
lands  and  for  development.   The  boundaries  were  made:   the  canal  on  the 
north  end,  coming  south  to  Barkley  Lake,  coming  on  south  to  route  78  in 
Tennessee  for  the  south  boundary;  and,  of  course,  that  made  the  north  bound- 
ary east  boundary,  south  boundary  and  the  west  boundary  was  the  Kentucky 
lake.   Already  a  little  corner  of  the  southeast  boundary  was  in  federal 
ownership  with  the  park  and  burial  grounds  there — federal  burial  grounds 
that  and  some  other  improved  lands,  and  to  maintain  a  water  boundary  as  far 
as  possible  using  a  small  creek  running  across  that  corner  was  used  as  a 


boundary,  and  that  consutnated  the  boundary  as  far  as  the  Land  Between  the 
Lakes.   There's  some  170,000  acres — the  exact  acreage  is,  of  course,  known. 

This  was  done  in  the  latter  part  of  1933.   Four  million  dollars — round 
figures — was  requested.   Kennedy  had  promised  this.   He  went  back  and  had 
the  Budget  Bureau  to  make  some  modifications  to  make  this  available  to 
TVA;  it  was  done.   He  was  killed. 

The  final  appropriation  of  funds  was  made  on  December  30,  1963,  and 
TVA  was  in  business  in  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes,  a  name  that  had  been 
established  because  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  lake  it  was  known 
as  the  Land  Between  the  Rivers,  and  that  was  perfectly  logical  and  had  a 
swing  to  it.   In  the  discussions  about  the  name  for  the  area  there  was  never 
any  question  in  my  mind  but  what  Land  Between  the  Lakes  was  it.   It's  long, 
but  it  could  be  abbreviated  LBL,  as  many  other  things  are  done,  and  there 
was  even  said  there  might  be  some  political  implications  to  that  with  LBJ 
and  LBL,  but  we  didn't  feel  that  that  was  true.   Of  course,  presidents 
come  and  go,  but  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes  will  be  there  for  an  indefinite 
time,  so  that  works  out  fine. 

Then  things  started  happening.   There  had  been  so  much  said  about  it, 
so  much  brought  out  in  the  studies  about  it;  so  many  people  had  been  inter- 
ested in  it  and  had  had  a  hand  in  it  and  had  so  many  different  suggestions 
as  to  how  it  should  be  used — certainly  many  suggestions  as  to  what  the  boun- 
daries should  be;  that  as  soon  as  the  bill  was  signed  by  the  president  and 
it  was  known  that  it  was  to  be  established,  why,  people  started  coming  by 
wanting  to  know,  "What  have  you  done?"  You  know,  we  didn't  have  even 
twenty-four  hours  until  somebody  wanted  to  know,  "Let's  see  this  Land 
Between  the  Lakes  that  I've  been  hearing  so  much  about." 

A  small  group  that  later  one  of  the  people  that  was  in  opposition  to 
some  of  the  things  that  were  being  done  by  TVA — a  banker  who  expressed  him- 


self  publicly — and  when  he  was  asked  to  make  a  talk  about  the  Land  Between 
the  Lakes  five  or  six  months  after  it  was  established,  he  made  a  more  care- 
ful study  and  talked  more  closely  to  the  people  involved.   And  he  came  out 
with  an  estimate  that  is  his  estimate  and  not  ours  because  I  don't  think 
anybody  has  made  an  estimate  of  that — that  5  percent  of  the  people  were 
definitely  opposed  to  TVA's  approach  to  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes. 

And  the  reason  I  emphasize  "TVA's"  is  because  other  approaches — any 
number  of  them — were  different,  particularly  different  boundaries  had 
been  talked  about  and  considered.   Maybe  another  percentage — 10  percent 
maybe — were  not  anxious  to  make  a  change,  but  if  that's  the  way  it  was, 
that's  the  way  it  was,  and  they'd  go  along  with  it.   I  would  say  50  percent 
is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  people  in  the  area  (that's  the  percentage   I'm 
talking  about)  were  in  favor  of  it.   And  some  part  of  that  50  percent  were 
partly  in  favor  of  it  because-one  letter  you  might  be  interested  in  we  re- 
ceived from  a  man,  and  it  said  he  had  seen  in  the  paper  that  TVA  was  going 
to  buy  the  area  in  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes;  that  he  was  ready  to  sell; 
he'd  been  ready  to  sell  for  a  long  time.   When  was  somebody  coming  down 
and  buy  his  land?   They  would  find  no  problem  doing  business  with  him, 
and  signed  his  name  to  it.   Then  he  put  a  P.  S.  on  it  and  said,  "If  there's 
anybody  in  this  area  that  says  they  don't  want  to  sell  it,  they're  damn 
liars,"  and  signed  his  name  again.   So  there  were  some  strong  feelings  to 
sell;  that  they  didn't  want  to  move. 

TVA — and  by  TVA  I  mean  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  the  Board,  the 
General  Manager — everybody  in  any  way  connected  with  this — was  extremely 
sympathetic  to  the  problems  that  existed  as  far  as  the  people  in  the  Land 
Between  the  Lakes  were  concerned.   So  a  period  of  four  years  was  given — a 
few  weeks  maybe  over  that — for  the  purchase  and  the  moving  out  of  the  people 
in  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes.   They  gave  everybody  an  opportunity. 


Now,  also  with  that  was  the  chance  that  the  ones  that  were  farming  there — 
and  that  was  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  land  being  used  actually  in  farm- 
ing, but  a  few  good  farms  were  there  in  the  area — that  a  farmer  could  make 
his  crop  in  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes.   He  could  have  his  money  to  buy  another 
farm;  he  could  start  his  operation  in  another  farm,  and  maybe,  if  he  wished 
to,  make  two  crops  at  one  time.   And  that  would  give  him  a  chance  to  help 
take  care   of  the  headache  of  the  transition  from  one  farm  to  another,  or 
if  he  needed  to  do  some  work  at  one  farm  for  a  year  maybe  to  help  get  it  up 
in  shape  the  way  that  he'd  like  to  have  it,  why,  that'd  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  do  that  in  one  or  more  years.   Of  course,  there's  always  the  problem  of 
tobacco  growers  and  corn  growers,  particular  tobacco  growers,  having  to  dispose 
of  their  crop  and  having  rice  that  they  had  to  get  reapproved  of — the  locations 
and  so  forth — so  all  of  those  things  were  taken  into  consideration,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  some  of  the  people,  and  particularly  the  older  people,  might 
feel  that  they  did  not  want  to  move  and  that  this  was  a  jar  that  they  just 
didn't  feel  like  they  could  go  through  with. 

It  gave  them  some  time  to  think  about  it  and  some  time  to  look  around 
and  leisurely  find  some  other  place  and  certainly  some  time  to  keep "land 
values  floating  up  on  the  immediate  outside  of  it  for  just  a  little  period 
of  time  and  work  an  undue  hardship  on  the  people  that  had  to  move.   It  would 
give  a  chance  for  that  to  settle  back  down — maybe  not  to  the  same  level  that 
it  had  been  before — but  approaching  the  level  that  it  had  been  before.   And 
all  these  things  came  to  pass  in  pretty  good  shape. 

There  was  some  militant — and  by  militant,  I  mean  militant — resistance  to 
TVA  and  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes  program.   Some  of  it  was  brought  about  by 
people  that  wished  to  make  a  profit  from  the  process.   Some  of  it  was  people 
who  would  like  to  have  certain  things  left  in  the  area  that  they  could  use 
that  would  be  to  their  advantage.   Very  few  of  the  people  said  that  they  didn't 
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want  to  move  if  TVA  would  give  them  a  reasonable  price  off  their  property. 
Some  of  these  few  said,  "That's  fine;  I'm  for  it.   I  think  it's  a  good  thing. 
You  go  right  ahead  and  do  it,  but  just  don't  take  my  land.   I  don't  want  you 
to  take  my  land;  just  leave  it  alone."  There  was  quite  a  bit  of  discussion 
in  various  places  about  the  process  that  had  been  determined  of  the  people  coming 
out,  and  that  some  of  the  "old  folks"  ought  to  be  allowed  to  stay  on  their 
home  place  and  die  where  their  parents  had  lived  and  died  and  maybe  some  of 
their  grandparents.   Other  agencies  of  the  federal  government  and  state  gov- 
ernment that  had  had  similar  experiences  said  under  no  circumstances  to  ever 
leave  so  called  "in-holdings" ,  people  still  living  on  the  land  even  if  it 
belonged  to  the  government — living  on  the  land  for  some  period  of  time,  what- 
ever the  determined  period  was  because  it  was  a  headache  for  the  operational 
program.   And  if  there  was  to  be  hunting  and  fishing  and  horseback  riding  and 
hiking,  nature  study  groups  and  everything  else,  every  in-holding  that  might 
be  left  there  would  be  a  headache.   Those  people  would  be  complaining  about 
folks  coming  in  on  their  land  and  running  over  their  land,  and  people  steal- 
ing.  There  was  a  problem  of  poaching,  particularly  deer,  in  the  area,  and 
for  everyone  that  was  in  there  in-holding,  why,  that  would  be  a  haven  for  the 
poachers  to  run  and  get  on  and  try  to  be  in  the  clear  if  they  were  trying  to 
get  away  or  to  use  as  a  base  of  operation  if  anyone  that  lived  in  the  area 
who  wanted  to  go  along  with  that  type  of  thing.   There  are  many  reasons  that 
it  wouldn't  be,  and  certainly  the  strong  advice  of  the  other  people  that 
had  been  in  this  business,  such  as  the  National  Park  Service  and  all,  was  to 
not  leave  any  in-holdings  in  the  area — business  or  otherwise. 

This  was  determined — the  board  took  this  policy  on  it — so  that  has  been 
done.   And  I  believe  at  the  present  time  maybe — the  last  work  that  I  had,  which 
has  been  some  two  or  three  weeks  ago — there  were  two  families,  one  a  one-person 
family;  the  other  an  elderly  woman  and  her  son,  that  I  may  speak  about  again 


in  a  few  minutes  who  were  left  on  the  land,  and  they  will  be  out  in  a  little 
while.   Now,  some  of  this  has  been  done  by  going  through  the  courts  and  using 
the  courts  for  it,  and  there's  been  just  a  little  unpleasant,  but  it  has  been — 
overall,  buying  as  much  property  as  has  been  bought  (some  2,400  people  and 
let's  say  950,  because  it's  hard  to  get  a  figure.   There  are  people  who  moved 
in  and  out,  and  then  there's  somewhere  between  150  and  200  families  that  had 
cabins  there,  that  they  just  used  a  part  of  the  year.   Some  of  them  maybe 
two  or  three  weeks  of  the  year;  some  of  them  maybe  three  months  a  year)  so 
it  was  hard  to  determine  what  was  home  and  in  some  of  these  cases ,  what  was 
just  pleasure  living — second  home  I  suppose  you  might  call  it.   So,  out  of  all 
these  things,  many  new  things  came  to  TVA.   TVA  had  never  bought  before  other 
than  for  transmission  lines  and  substations;  they  had  never  bought  a  sizable 
chunk  of  land  that  there  wasn't  water  coming  up  at  a  certain  date  that  would 
flood  out,  and  they  had  this  pressure  that  was  necessary  to  get  the  people 
out. 

Many  stories  they  told  about  that  will  come  from  other  people,  I  am  sure, 
in  TVA  as  you  go  forward  with  your  interviewing,  one  being  a  man  that  I  hope 
you'll  get  to  see,  George  Baker.   I  don't  know  whether  you  have  his  name 
down  or  not.   I  digress,  but  he  x*as  a  land  buyer  in  charge  of  the  land  buying 
for  TVA  for  several  years,  and  is  full  of  anecdotes  and  information  about  some 
of  the  things  that  happened  in  the  early  days  of  land  buying  in  TVA.   And 
this  is  pretty  much  a  repeat  of  some  of  the  early  days  of  land  buying  in  TVA 
because  many  of  the  people  in  the  Norris  basin,  even  as  people  around 
Chattanooga  and  other  places  where  there  are  mountains  and  cold  water  running, 
indulged  in  the  general  sport  of  making  white  whiskey,  and  that  was  true  in 
the  Land  Between  the  Lakes  extensively  so.   During  the  prohibition  days  they 
built  up  quite  a  name  for  themselves,  and  I'll  touch  on  that  again  I  hope 
in  a  few  minutes.   We  went  forward  with  the  work.   The  surveyors  came  down  and 
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went  ahead  with  the  work.   We  ran  into  some  problems.   They  were  refused 
access  to  some  of  the  ownerships.   Maybe  the  people  all  around  them  wanted 
to  sell,  but  it  made  it  a  little  difficult  to  survey  the  ownerships  if  they 
couldn't  get  on  the  land  of  these  people,  and  maybe  there  were  signs  up 
there  prohibiting  them  to  get  on  the  land  of  the  folks.   Rumors  were  spread 
that  if  you  fight  this  thing,  you'll  get  more  for  your  land.   All  kinds  of 
things  were  used  in  the  process  and  I  won't  cover  all  of  it. 

The  major  organized  group  was  called  the  Tri-County  Committee  for  the 
Preservation  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  was  pretty  broad  coverage  that 
they  had  there,  and  they  were  pretty  broad  in  some  of  the  things  that  they 
did.   They  made  speeches;  they  had  interviews  with  the  papers.   They  did 
everything  that  they  could  think  of  that  in  any  way  might  lead.... They 
told  many  tales  to  the  people.   They  made  promises  to  the  people  that  these 
things  would  not  come  to  pass,  and  as  whatever  had  been  came  to  pass,  why, 
other  promises  were  made,  and  they  kept  on  taking  money  from  the  people 
to  be  able  to  make  trips  to  Washington  to  talk  to  the  committee  in 
Washington,  to  talk  to  their  congressman  and  senator,  to  get  out  letters  and 
to  get  out  handbills  and  other  things.   They  went  at  it,  and  had  several 
very  intelligent  people  on  it,  one  or  two  people  that  were  good  writers 
and  they  were  able  to  exercise  their  art  extensively.   All  of  us,  I  think, 
that  were  in  the  act,  including  in  TVA-particularly  the  directors  and  the 
general  manager — kept  in  close  touch  with  all  of  the  activities  in  this 
program,  and  a  few  of  these  things  bothered  them,  and  maybe  bothered  them 
unnecessarily,  but  it  did  bother  us  at  the  time.   Picketing  was  one  of  the 
things;  we  were  picketed.   The  initial  establishment  of  the  picketing  was 
purely  a  publicity  stunt. 

The  organization  that  I  just  spoke  of  learned  that  I  was  going  to  go 
up  in  the  north  end  of  the  area.  For  three  days  I  rented  a  little  motel  room 
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there  to  use  as  a  semi-office  to  talk  with  people  in  the  north  end  that 
might  have  trouble  getting  down  the  twenty-five  miles  to  the  offices  to 
talk  with  us,  so  we  did  that  in  both  ends — down  in  the  Tennessee  area  and 
in  the  Lyon  County  area. 

I  went  up  to  talk  with  the  people,  and  wanted  to  talk,  not  specifically 
about  the  purchase  of  land  because  that  was  business  of  another  part  of 
TVA's  organization,  but  to  talk  to  these  people  and  tell  them  what  our 
plans  were  and  what  we  intended  to  do  and  what  we  were  trying  to  do  and 
explain  to  them  the  things  that  would  come  and  the  benefits   that  would 
come  for  them  of  getting  out  of  the  area  where  it  was  maybe  twenty-five 
miles  to  the  nearest  drugstore  if  they  need  a  prescription  and  that  doctors 
did  not  come  into  much  of  the  area;  they  didn't  make  trips  into  it.   Schools 
were  a  problem — to  get  to  school — all  of  these  things. 

So  I  went  up  to  talk  with  this  group,  and  it  happened  to  be  kind  of 
a  sleety,  snowy,  cold,  bleak  day.   One  of  the  persons  that  I  assumed  was 
coming  in  to  talk  to  me  about  their  holding  said,   "You're  picketed," 
"The  ciounty  judge  and  a  whole  bunch  of  women  and  the  sheriff  and  the  reporter 
and  some  other  people  are  out  there  picketing.   They're  taking  pictures 
and  picketing  you."  And  I  really  thought  he  was  kidding  me;  I  didn't 
think  there  would  be  anybody  who  would  do  that  type  of  thing  as  far  as 
we  were  concerned,  especially  that  remote  area  that  we  were  in.   And  I 
said,  "Well,  that's  fine;  I'll  come  out  to  visit  with  them  directly,  and 
tell  them  to  come  in  and  get  warm  if  they  want  to,"  and  you  know,  passed 
it  off. 

But  when  I  finished  talking  with  the  lady  I  was  talking  to,  why,  I  got 
up  and  went  to  the  door  where  I  could  see  out,  and  I  was  picketed.   There 
were  about  twenty-five  women  out  there  with  the  reporter,  as  he  said — a 
man  that  I  recognized.   The  sheriff  had  gone  by  that  time,  but  I  understood 
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that  he  was  there  with  his  gun  strapped  on  and  everything  else,  and  I  was 
a  little  resentful  of  that  because  if  he  thought  I  was  going  to  do  physical 
violence  to  some  of  those  sweet  old  ladies,  why,  he  was  wrong.   But  he  was 
there  and  had  his  picture  made,  and  I'll  digress  a  minute  to  say  later  he 
apologized  very  thoroughly  for  it  because  he  said  he  didn't  know  what  he 
was  coming  over  there  for;  that  the  county  judge  had  told  him,  "Come  on. 
We're  going  over  in  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes  and  stir  up  a  little  trouble 
and  get  our  picture  made,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  be  there."   So  he  had 
come,  but  of  course  there  was  no  trouble  and  he  left  shortly  after  he  got 
there.   He  left.   So  I  went  out  to  talk  to  the  ladies,  and  I  said,  "What 
is  the  problem  here,  you  ladies?   This  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  I've 
ever  been  picketed.   You're  giving  me  a  new  experience,  and  I  appreciate 
that,  but  just  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  picket?" 

And  they  said,  "We  want  you  to  go  home."  Well,  they  had  placards 
that  were  very  neatly  printed  and  tacked  on  to  a  little  one-by-one  slat 
that  had  evidently  been  purchased  because  it  was  smooth,  flat,  you  know, 
even,  four  feet  long,  all  of  them,  with  lettering  on  it  such  as  "Go  home 
TVA",  "why  don't  you  tend  to  your  own  dam  business?",  "We  love  our  homes, 
why  don't  you  go  home  to  yours?",  and  various  ones.   And  there  was  a  little 
tyke  following  the  group.   They  were  in  a  row  just  walking  around  and 
around  a  little  oval  entrance  way  to  the  motel  there.   And  there  was  a 
little   tyke  following  back  there  with  his  long  little  overcoat  on  and  his 
mittens,  and  he  had  a  little  sign  that  had  printed  on  it  "Me  too,"  and  I 
got  a  big  laugh  out  of  that,  and  some  of  the  others  did.   We  thought  it 
was  a  very  cute  thing  to  do.   Somebody  had  a  sharp  idea  on  that  because, 
of  course,  that  caught  the  newspaper  photographer's  eye,  and  it  was  spread 
pretty  well  all  over  that  part  of  the  country  and  got  on  the  associated 
press — some  of  it  did — about  the  picketing  of  a  federal  agency  with  a  "Me 
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too"  man  in  the  picket  line. 

In  talking  with  them  there,  why,  pretty  quickly  we  realized  that  they 
were  misinformed  about  some  of  the  things;  that  they  were  going  to  have  to 
get  off  their  land  in  the  next  few  months  and  that  we'd  pay  them  whatever 
we  pleased  for  it  and  that  they  might  or  might  not  be  able  to  take  their 
home  with  them  if  they  wanted  to  and  one  of  them  even  to  the  extent  that 
"we've  been  told  that  a  TVA  man  will  come  up  with  a  check  and  hand  it  to 
us  tonight  and  say,  "You  have  to  be  gone  in  the  morning  or  we'll  burn  your 
house  down."  And  that  was  some  of  the  types  of  rumors  that  were  going 
around  to  get  people  upset.   After  I'd  talked  with  them  a  little  while  one 
of  the  old  ladies  said,  "I'm  eighty  years  old,  and  I  was  born  here  and  I'm 
going  to  die  on  my  land,"  and  I  asked  where  it  was.   It  was  down  in  Trigg 
County,  and  so  I  asked  her  her  name.   I  said,  "You  know  my  name."   I  think 
I'd  already  stated  it,  but  she  says,  "Yes,  I  know  who  you  are."  And  I  said, 
"Well,  I've  just  got  a  feeling  if  you  and  I  got  acquainted — you  know,  I 
don't  get  along  with  the  young  girls,  but  I  sure  could  get  along  with  the 
mature  women."  And  I  said,  "If  you  and  I  had  a  chance  to  really  get  acqu- 
ainted, I  think  we  could  get  along  just  fine."   I  wouldn't  be  a  bit  sur- 
prised if  we  wouldn't  have  a  lot  of  respect  and  love  for  each  other."   So 
I  put  my  arm  around  her  and  kind  of  hugged  her,  and  she  giggled.   And  I  went 
on  back  into  my  place  of  business  there,  and  when  I  got  back  in  there  was 
a  man  sitting  there  in  the  room  and  I  hadn't  expected  anybody  to  be  in  it. 
I  thought  everybody  would  be  out  watching  what  they'd  do  to  the  TVA  man 
outside. 

And  when  I  went  back  in  and  he  was  sitting  there — it  was  darker,  of 
course,  inside  than  it  was  out,  and  I  didn't  quite  focus  on  him  at  first — 
and  I  saw  him  and  said,  "Oh,  well  hello  there."  And  he  says,  "Sh,  don't 
make  any  noise."   I  said,  "What's  the  matter?"  And  he  said,  "Well,  Bob 
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White's  out  there  on  the  picket  line,  but  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  coming 
and  buying  our  land.   When  can  you  come  down  and  buy  our  land?"  And  I  said, 
"Well,  I'll  be  glad  to  talk  with  you  in  a  whisper  if  you  want  to.   If  you 
don't  want  her  to  know  about  it  that's  all  right,  but  how  did  you  get  in 
here  without  her  seeing  you?"  He  said,  "I  arranged  that,"  and  he  said, 
"I'll  get  out  all  right.   She  won't  know  I'm  in  here.   But  I  want  you  to 
know  I'm  ready  to  sell  when  you  want  to  sell,  and  I'll  take  care  of  her," 
but  it  was  all  right  for  her  to  be  out  on  the  picket  line  that  was  different; 
if  she  wanted  to  do  that,  it  was  all  right.   Then  before  the  picket  time 
was  over  (They  stayed  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  I  guess.   I  invited 
them  in  to  get  warm  because  it  was  cold  out  there,  and  they  said  they'd 
get  in  their  cars  if  they  wanted  to  get  warm.   They  had  their  cars  there.) 
but  one  of  the  women  who  was  in  one  of  the  cars  came  in,  and  she  said  she 
wanted 'to  talk  to  us.   She  said  I'd  said  some  things  out  there,  and  she 
heard  some  other  things,  and  she  just  wanted  to  talk  about  purchasing  the 
land  to  know  just  exactly  what  she  needed  to  do  to  get  her  land  bought;  that 
she'd  been  told  to  fight  this  thing  and  she'd  get  more  for  it,  but  she 
wanted  to  talk  about  it  now.   So  we  were  talking,  and  I  was  explaining  a 
little  to  her  about  the  process  and  all  and  how  it  would  be  handled  and 
how  it  took  time  and  that  she  would  be  approached,  and  if  she  wished  to  be, 
just  to  write  a  note  in  and  tell  us  that  she  would  like  to  have  her  land 
bought.   And  one  of  the  other  ladies  stuck  her  head  in  and  says,  "Come  on, 
let's  go,  Mrs.  So  and  So."  And  she  says,  "Now,  I  come  up  here  with  you 
girls  because  you  insisted.   I'm  up  here  now,  and  I'm  talking  to  this  man, 
and  I'm  going  to  find  out  what  I  want  to  know,  and  I'll  go  home  when  I'm 
damn  good  and  ready.   Now  go  on  and  leave  me  alone."   So  they  did,  and  we 
finished  our  conversation,  and  she  left. 

There  was  some  humor  in  all  of  this;  if  you'd  just  look  for  it,  why, 
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you'd  find  some  humor  in  it.   There  was  some  tragedy  in  it  or  some  sorrow 
in  it,  in  some  of  the  cases.   That  we  gave  every  consideration  and  every 
attention  to. 

We  had  a  man  spending  full  time, — later,  on  helping  to  relocate  these 
people.   We  could  not  pay  as  many  do  today.   You  know,  rules  are  different 
than  they  were  when  this  was  started  about  the  purchase  of  land.   But  he 
spent  his  full  time  in  contacting  the  people,  talking  with  the  people, 
finding  places  that  would  be  reasonably  suitable  for  their  desires  and  wants 
on  the  outside  area  in  the  counties  that  they  said  they'd  like  to  get  in — 
taking  them  to  show  it  to  them,  helping  with  their  arrangements,  help  them 
take  care  of  whatever  was  necessary.   If  they  moved  from  one  county  to 
another  and  they  were  on  either  state  or  federal  relief,  why,  making 
arrangements  to  transfer  and  them  not  lose  any  of  their  relief  payment — all 
of  those  things.   This  man  did  a  beautiful  job  and  spent  four  years  or  more 
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of  his  time  doing  that.   And,  of  course,  other/^ worked  with  him  closely, 
and  as  it  was  necessary,  why,  others — went  with  him  or  called  separately 
if  there  needed  to  be  more  than  one  time,  so  all  of  that  was  done.   Many 
amusing  things  could  be  told;  some  of  the  things  are  a  little  tragic. 

I'll  give  one  illustration:   There  was  one  deed  in  Trigg  County,  close 
to  the  Tennessee  border,  way  back  up  in  one  of  the  little  coves  there,  that 
hadn't  had  anybody  go  see  her  except  the  man  who  delivered  groceries  to  her 
once  a  week.   She  stayed  in  there  over  six  months,  and  she  was  living  there 
with  her  son  that  was  a  handicapped  boy.   He  had  brain  damage  when  he  was 
a  child,  and  he  was  handicapped  rather  severely,  and  they  just  lived  there. 
The  boy  was  grown;  he  was  in  his  late  twenties  and  was  able  to  chop  wood 
and  carry  and  fetch  and  do  things — water  and  all  from  the  spring — and  do 
things  his  mother  couldn't  do,  but  they  were  there. 

And  one  of  the  boys  went  down  from  TVA  and  drove  in  to  see  them.   He 
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had  been  told  about  them  by  one  of  the  preachers.   They  went  in  to  see  her, 
and  as  he  drove  up  in  the  front  in  the  TVA  car  (and  incidentally  broke  a 
spring  getting  into  the  place  to  show  how  unused  the  road  was.   It  was 
in  a  touring  car;  if  he'd  been  in  a  truck  it  would  have  been  easier,  but 
he  did  break  a  spring  on  the  car  getting  in  there)   but  he  drove  up  into 
the  place  and  got  out  and  went  in  and  introduced  himself.   And  they  went 
back  out  on  a  little  lean-to-porch,  and  one  of  the  neighbors  drove  up  after 
them.   And  she  told  him  after  the  neighbor  left  (she  stayed  for  almost  an 
hour  to  find  out  just  exactly  what  was  going  on  and  what  TVA  was  telling 
this  good  woman),  "Huh!   She  doesn't  need  to  be  coming  in  here  to  see  me 
and  find  out  what  I'm  doing  or  what  my  business  is.   She  hasn't  set  foot  in 
this  place;  it's  been  two  years  since  she's  been  here,  but  she  just  wants 
to  be  able  to  go  outside  and  gossip,  and  she's  not  going  to  get  any  satis- 
faction out  of  me.   Now,  whatever  you  want  to  talk  about  now,  I'll  talk  to 
you;  but  I  wasn't  going  to  talk  with  her  around."   So,  some  of  those  things 
are  almost  a  border  on  the  pitiful,  but  I  would  like  to  follow  with  that. 
She  didn't  have  too  much  property,  but  she  had  sufficient  property  that  the 
young  man  handling  the  relocation  was  able  to  find  in  the  county  that  she 
wanted  to  move  to  near  a  town,  one  block  from  a  grocery  store,  less  than 
a  half  a  mile  from  a  drugstore — other  facilities,  a  church  of  her  denomina- 
tion— the  one  she  wanted  to  go  was  less  than  three  blocks  from  her  house. 
He  made  a  deal  with  the  people  that  owned  the  house;  it  was  a  good  house, 
but  it  needed  some  repairs  to  it.   It  did  not  have  flowing  water  inside. 
He  made  arrangements  to  turn  one  of  the  smaller  rooms  into  a  bathroom.   He 
fixed  up  the  kitchen  with  flowing  water.   A  well  had  been  dug  but  never 
had  been  used  because  the  pump  had  never  been  put  in.   He  made  a  deal  to 
buy  a  pump  on  a  bargain  basis,  and  had  the  house  painted  on  the  outside, 
because  she  and  the  boy  could  paint  it  on  the  inside.   In  all,  the  things 
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that  were  done  for  the  price  that  she  got  for  her  other  land.   Of  course,  it 
was  just  a  quarter  of  an  acre  roughly  that  went  with  this.   But  she  moved 
into  a  house  that  was  so  much  better,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  and  she 
was  fully  aware  of  this. 

The  boy  bloomed  like  a  rose.   He  put  on  some  better  clothes.   He  started 
cutting  grass  in  the  neighborhood  and  things  of  that  kind,  running  errands 
and  all  and  making  a  little  money.   I  say  boy,  advisedly,  because  he  was 
supposed  to  have  the  mentality  of  about  a  six  year  old.   And  he  bloomed  out, 
and  I'm  sure  that  if  somebody  had  taken  an  I.  Q.  on  him  it  would  have  been 
raised  after  he  had  a  chance  to  be  in  contact  with  other  people  and  all. 
I  don't  know;  I  don't  follow  the  pattern  of  the  I.  Q.,  but  anyhow  he  was 
much  better  off  and  was  accepted  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  community, 
and  she  was  quite  happy  there  and  still  is  where  she  is.   Some  of  her  distant 
relatives  came  and  wanted  part  of  the  money  and  said  that  they  were  entitled 
to  it.   They  were  on  her  husband's  side,  that  wanted  some  of  the  money,  and 
we  had  some  problems  with  that,  and  we  helped  take  care  of  the  legal  side 
as  far  as  she  was  concerned. 

That's  the  type  of  thing  we  had — not  typical — but  that's  one  of  maybe 
forty  cases — similar  not  the  same — but  you  know  with  similar  problems,  real 
problems  and  all  that  were  handled  and  handled  to  completion.   Now,  that 
still  doesn't  mean  that  some  of  the  people  did  not  want  to  move.   I  have 
a  feeling  that  as  of  today  if  somebody  went  to  visit  with  them,  that  there 'd 
be  a  fair  percentage  of  the  folks  that  would  say,  "Oh,  I'd  like  to  live 
back  on  the  old  home  place  because  this  is  spring  and  warm  weather  is  coming 
up  and  the  flowers  are  starting  to  bloom  and  the  birds  are  coming  in,  and 
they  think  about  that  part  of  it. 

They  don't  remember  about  having  to  carry  wood  and  going  outside  to 
the  bathroom  and  all  that  stuff  in  the  cold  winter,  but  they'd  say,  "Oh, 
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I  would  like  to  be  back  at  the  old  home  place."  But  if  somebody  was  to  tell 
them  that  an  interstate 's  coming  by  here,  and  you're  going  to  have  to  move 
back  to  your  old  place  there  in  the  Land  Between  the  Rivers,  I  think  there' d 
be  a  very  strong  reaction  to  that;  they'd  resist  that  with  a  great  deal  of 
effort. 

I'll  tell  one  little  illustration.   I'd  had  a  very  rough  day,  and  a 
day  out  there  was  about  twelve  hours  long  because  I  was  staying  there  in  the 
place  in  a  little  motel  that  I'll  talk  about  in  a  minute  right  in  the  center 
of  the  area.   But  this  old  gentleman  came  in  and  said,  "I'd  like  to  talk 
to  you  a  little  while,"  and  I  said,  "I'll  be  glad  to  talk  with  you."   I 
thought  we  were  in  trouble  because  he  looked  like  an  old  settler,  and  he 
started  out  by  saying,  "I  was  born  and  raised  up  in  Lyon  County  in  the  Land 
Between  the  Rivers.   My  grandfather  came  here  when  he  was  just  newly  married." 
My  father  and  mother  were  both  raised  here  in  the  area,  and  I  was  raised 
here,  and  my  wife  was  raised  here,  and  I  just  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I'm 
an  old  timer  as  far  as  the  area  is  concerned,  but  what  I  want  to  ask  you  is, 
I've  finished  all  of  my  business  as  far  as  the  sale  of  my  land  is  concerned. 
We're  all  through.   We're  happy.   We  haven't  got  our  check  yet  but  we're 
all  through,  and  I  expect  to  get  the  check  any  time  now.   And  when  I  get 
it  I  want  to  know  somewhere  on  the  outside  where  I  can  go  and  buy  some  land 
that  the  government  is  going  to  come  along  and  want  in  a  little  while." 

And  I  said,  "I'm  not  sure  I  understand  what  you're  talking  about." 
He  said,  "My  wife  and  I  have  moved  four  times.   We've  been  bought  out  here 
four  times  by  the  United  States  Government.   Every  time  we've  made  a  nice 
profit  on  our  land.   We  sat  down  last  night  and  figured  this  up  with  a 
pencil.   We  don't  figure  easy,  but  we  figured  it  up,  and  I  have  made  more 
money  selling  land  to  the  United  States  Government  in  my  lifetime  than  I 
have  made  working,  and  I've  been  a  man  that  worked  hard  all  my  life."  And 
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he  said,  "If  I  could  make  one  more  killing  on  the  United  States  Government, 
why,  the  old  lady  and  I  can  live  easy  the  rest  of  our  expected  lives."  Well, 
that  was  a  little  vasoline  on  some  of  the  burns  that  I'd  had  during  the 
day  from  other  things  that  had  happened  with  the  delegation  of  preachers 
and  one  thing  or  another  that  had  called  on  me,  so  things  like  that  happen 
that  I  think  should  be  of  interest.   I  don't  know  how  much,  but  they  were 
at  times  and  they  still  are  as  far  as  some  of  us  are  concerned  that  know 
the  property  and  all,  and  I  think  should  be  to  other  people  that  are  in  sim- 
ilar situations — to  know  that  good  things  can  come  from  it. 

This  I  was  not  a  party  to.   But  I  don't  know  how  much  you'll  get  to 
talk  to  the  land  acquisition  people,  and  the  man  I  told  you  was  not  in  on 
this  program.   One  of  the  couples  down  in  Stewart  County,  that  had  resisted 
very  strongly,  had  written  to  the  governor,  had  written  to  the  president, 
had  written  to  their  congressman,  had  written  to  the  two  senators  from 
Tennessee — anybody  else  they  could  think  of,  they'd  written  and  protested. 
They  had  her  brother  that  was  away  from  here,  but  he  came  in  and  was  going 
to  straighten  this  whole  thing  out.   And  he'd  done  quite  a  bit  of  writing 
and  had  written  to  his  congressman  and  his  two  senators  from  his  state, 
and  we'd  had  a  lot  of  correspondence  that  had  come  to  us  to  help  replies 
or  prepare  replies  or  just  suggest  an  answer  to  the  question  that  had  been 
asked  and  all,  and  we  had  a  pretty  good  idea  of  all  the  things  that  had 
been  done.   And  when  they  finally  reached  the  final   thing,  after  several 
months  of  negotiating,  and  our  land  people  were  extremely  patient,  long- 
suffering — in  no  way  got  worried  or  short  or  ill  with  any  of  the  people  that 
were  in  the  area.   I  say  that  in  all  honesty  because  I  know  anybody  that 
spoke  a  harsh  word,  why,  I  heard  about  it.   I  was  the  first  one  down  there. 
My  name  was  the  name  that  was  tied  to  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes,  and  if 
anything  came  up  anybody  wanted  to  complain  about  particularly,  why  of 
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course,  somebody  told  them  to  call  me,  and  they  would.   But  the  man  went 
down  finally  to  close  the  deal,  and  he  did.   He  was  signing  all  the  papers 
and  all — signing  them  all  up — and  when  they  were  completely  finished  with 
it,  why,  he  said,  "Now,  in  twenty  to  thirty  days  we'll  get  a  check  for  so 
much  money  for  our  land?"   "Yes,  that's  right.   That's  the  final  closure, 
and  you  know  all  the  other  expenses  are  paid,  and  you'll  get  a  check  for  the 
total  amount  that  I've  given  you  here,  and  it's  shown  on  this  copy  of  the 
paper  that  I'm  giving  you."  And  she  turned  to  her  husband  and  says,  "Well, 
honey,  we  got  about  $2,000  more  than  we  thought  we'd  ever  get,  didn't  we?" 
So,  when  you  have  that  much  stir  and  turmoil  and  then  they're  so  happy  about 
it  when  it's  all  over  with,  why,  you  feel  like  that  things  are  doing  pretty 
well. 

And  let  me  explain  that.   The  purchase  of  the  lands  was  done  on  a  basis 
of  value  of  property  outside  of  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes  on  each  side  for 
about  a  two  to  three  county  layer  of  property  or  possible  moving  out — kept 
up  to  date.   The  men  in  the  acquisition  unit  kept  that  pretty  well  up  to  date, 
Other  sales  and  all  were  compared  with  it.   A  nice  job  was  done.   And  some 
of  the  people  they  knew  were  going  to  have  to  be  an  unwilling  seller — maybe 
many  of  them,  but  they  knew  some  of  them  would  be  unwilling  to  sell  theirs — 
and  it  wasn't  fair  to  give  somebody  that  didn't  want  to  sell  and  put  up  a 
big  squawk  more  than  you  would  give  somebody  that  sold  willingly  and  was 
no  trouble,  or  even  wanted  to  sell.   So  that  was  one  of  the  criteria  used, 
that  we  paid  on  the  basis  of  an  unwilling  seller  and  for  a  relocation  in 
as  good  or  better  housing,  farm  location,  and  so  forth,  as  they  had  at  that 
place,  and  that  carried  through  in  excellent  shape.   When  the  people  started 
finding  out  that  that  was  the  type  of  thing  that  was  done,  there  wasn't 
any  flim  flam;   There  wasn't  any  trickery;  there  wasn't  more  than  one  price 
made  and  all — why,  they  accepted  that  in  very  good  faith.   Now,  I  can  talk 
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on  at  illustrations  and  all  about  this  a  long  time,  but  I  think  that 
gives  a  fair  test  of  the  things  that  were  there. 

Now,  we  did  have  one  thing  happen  in  the  early  days,  in  fiscal  1934. 
That  means  July  1,  fiscal  '35,  in  the  federal  service.   And  we  had  some 
land-buying  money  that  we  wanted  to  get  used  so  that  we  could  be  sure  and 
get  all  the  property  that  we  could  as  rapidly  as  we  could,  and  there 'd 
been  some  delay  in  that  part  of  the  area  on  the  purchase  of  land  because 
a  group  of  women  had  decided  to  write  a  history  of  Lyon  County.   And  they 
had  descended  on  the  county  clerk  and  had  commandeered  all  of  the  books 
involving  the  transfer  of  land  in  the  county — these  great  big  books,  and 
all  that  all  of  you  have  seen.   And  they  commandeered  those  and  were  making 
studies — going  right  down  making  studies — going  right  down  making  studies 
and  making  notes  and  all,  that  they  were  going  to  write  a  history  of  the 
families  in  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes  in  that  county,  and  our  people  couldn't 
get  the  books.   The  clerk  was  playing  ball  with  the  ladies,  and  he  said, 
"Well,  that  book  is  out;  the  ladies  have  that  book  and  I  can't  do  anything 
for  you  with  it."   That  had  gone  on  for  several  weeks,  and  our  people, 
particularly  in  the  maps  and  surveys  group,  were  getting  a  little  discouraged; 
the  land  buyers — it  was  holding  them  up  too — and  they  went  ahead  other  places, 
and  the  surveyors  could  go,  but  we  wanted  to  particularly  do  some  business 
in  this  part  of  the  area,  and  so  I  went  and  paid  a  call  on  them. 

The  land  acquisition  people  had  been  up  to  see  them  several  times, 
and  I  went  up  to  call  on  them.   I'd  met  this  man  in  my  initial  trip  around 
to  meet  all  of  the  people  that  had  responsibility  for  the  government  in 
the  various  counties  that  we  were  in,  and  I'd  called  on  them  more  than 
one  time  and  talked  with  them,  trying  to  explain  the  things  that  we  were 
doing,  get  a  feel  of  how  they  felt  about  things.   And  incidentally,  they 
very  violently  opposed  to  the  judge  of  Lyon  County,  personally  we  got  along 
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just  fine,  but  we  just  didn't  agree.   He  looked  at  things  differently  than 
I  did,  and  he  contended  that  I  looked  at  things  differently  than  he  did, 
so  we  were  even  all  the  way  around.   But  he  had,  I  think,  to  a  degree  infl- 
uenced the  county  clerk,  and  of  course,  his  was  an  elective  office  and  he 
wasn't  going  to  antagonize  these  good  women  unnecessarily. 

So  we  called  the  folks  together — all  of  our  people  that  were  up  there, 
some,  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  them,  I  guess.   I  think  it  would  be  sacril- 
egious, I  guess  is  the  word,  to  call  it  a  prayer  meeting — to  discuss  the 
things  and  see  what  could  be  done.   And  after  we  got  to  talking  about  it, 
why,  it  seemed  like  most  of  the  problems  were  things  about  being  threatened 
if  you  got  on  the  land — you  know,  signs  threatening  them  and  all,  and  they 
were  a  little  skittish  about  that  and  what  kind  of  protection  would  TVA 
give  them  if  they  did  get  into  trouble  if  somebody  swore  out  a  warrant  for 
them  for  trespassing  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  a  few  other  things  that 
were  more  or  less  personal  things  among  the  men,  and  this  business  about  the 
books  up  there.   It  just  seemed  to  me  like  it  would  be  awfully  hard  to  con- 
vince me  that  as  smart  as  some  of  the  people  in  TVA  were  that  a  county 
judge  and  a  bunch  of  women  there  that  were  well  meaning  women,  to  hold  up 
a  project  that  was  as  worthwhile  as  this  project  was  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  that  something  should  be  able  to  be  done  to  overcome  that.   So 
the  man  that  was  the  head  of  the  maps  and  surveys  group  said,  "Oh,  well 
we  can  get  these  lines  all  right.   We'll  go  and  get  them  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  get  their  marks  from  that  and  the  acreage  and  all; 
you  know  we  can  do  this  and  we  can  do  that,  and  it'll  be  a  lot  of  trouble." 

So,  he  had  gone  to  the  state  and  asked  for  a  map  of  the  area,  outline 
of  the  state  and  all,  and  they  wanted  an  exorbitant  amount  of  money  for  it. 
I  think  they  felt  like  this  was  an  opportunity  to  pick  up  a  little  profit 

here  for  our  particular  section  of  the  state  government — that's  in  the 
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Kentucky  side  of  it.   So,  he  went  up  and  got  this  off  the  maps.   One  of  the 
men  went  up  and  got  all  this  stuff  off  the  maps,  and  they  went  right  ahead 
with  their  business,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  there  wasn't  anything  that  they 
surveyed  at  that  time  that's  had  to  be  changed  since.   It  all  worked  out 
just  fine.   And  when  they  found  out  they  were  going  ahead  with  it,  why,  I 
went  in  about  a  week  after  to  see  if  there  had  been  any  modification  of  the 
thing  up  there  and  talked  to  the  county  clerk,  and  he  said,  "I  can't  do  any- 
thing with  it  unless  you  get  the  judge's  approval,"  so  I  went  in  and  got 
the  judge,  and  the  two  of  us  went  in  a  court  room  there.   There  wasn't 
anybody  in  the  courtroom  so  we  went  in  the  courtroom  and  sat  down  and  talked 
about  it,  and  it  ended  up  that  the  judge  laid  it  pretty  well  back  on  the 
clerk;  that  it  was  up  to  him.   He  was  an  elected  officer,  and  he  had  as 
much  authority  as  anybody — had  all  the  authority  for  keeping  the  books — 
and  it  was  up  to  him,  so  that  gave  him  a  jolt.   And  then  that  same  day 
there  was  a  woman  who  came  in  there  just  really  screaming  and  crying  because 
one  of  the  good  women  that  was  surveying  in  there  was  a  distant  cousin 
of  hers,  and  she'd  gone  back  talking  about  how  much  money  her  distant  cousin 
had  gotten  for  a  piece  of  property  that  she  had  transferred.   And  she  had 
lied  about  the  amount  she  got  for  the  property — not  to  TVA — this  was  for 
another  transfer,  outside  of  the  TVA  area.   So  they  were  using  the  infor- 
mation they  were  picking  up  in  the  books  that,  of  course,  was  public  infor- 
mation, but  people  don't  ordinarily  go  just  prowling  around  in  the  book. 
And  she'd  picked  that  up  in  there  about  her  cousin,  and  she  was  telling 
that  she'd  lied  about  how  much  she'd  got  for  the  property,  and  the  good 
woman  who  had  done  the  lying  wasn't  happy.   She  came  in  there  to  get  that 
thing  straightened  out,  and  they  almost  had  a  hair-pulling  there  in  the 
court,  so  the  clerk  just  cleared  them  all  out,  and  we  went  right  ahead 
with  our  business. 
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Things  usually  ended  up  in  pretty  good  shape,  but  in  the  interim  there, 
you  know,  you'd  sweat  a  little  as  things  went  along. 

I  spoke  about  the  motel  that  we  stayed  in.   It  was  the  Blue  Castle 
Motel  and  was  in  Trigg  County.   There  were  two  or  three  other  little  motels 
down  there,  but  it  was  the  most  pretentious  motel  in  that  part.   They  had,  I 
believe,  eight  units,  and  the  man  that  operated  it — he  and  his  wife  operated 
it — had  been  an  over-the-road  hauler.   He'd  owned  his  own  rig,  hauling 
heavy  equipment  from  Chicago  to  Minneapolis  for  several  years  and  made 
enough  money  to  come  back  home  and  buy  the  property  and  set  this  up,  so 
he  was  a  little  pine  know  kind  of  a  fellow  and  pretty  tough.   But  we  became 
pretty  good  friends  there. 

He'd  come  down  and  talk  with  us  some,  and  we'd  chat  there  in  the  after- 
noon.  There  were  just  three  or  four  of  us  there,  staying  in  the  hotel, 
and  we'd  talk  with  him,  and  once  in  a  while  he'd  maybe  bend  his  elbow  a 
little  with  us,  and  we'd  go  down  and  have  dinner  together.   And  he  persuaded 
his  wife  to  cook  a  dinner  for  us  there  of  catfish  and  hush  puppies  one 
night,  and  she  was  a  wonderful  cook.   It  was  delicious,  so  we  enjoyed  that. 
I'm  telling  the  detail  of  this  to  show  that  we  did  make  friends  down  there 
when  they  found  out  that  we  were  honest  and  were  trying  to  do  the  things 
that  we  said  that  we  were  going  to  do.   And  he  didn't  have  any  desire  to 
sell  his  motel,  because  he  had  worked  all  this  time  to  buy  this  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.   That  was  their  livelihood  for  the  rest  of  their  life, 
and  she  liked  being  in  the  motel,  but  she  was  willing  to  change  if  she 
could,  they  could  out  of  it  all  right  financially.   We  had  quite  a  little 
time  there. 

One  of  the  times  when  we  were  there — I  spoke  about  the  picketing. 
Later  they  moved  the  picketing  down  in  front  of  the  office  that  I  was  in. 
We  were  scattered  around  in  several  buildings  because  there  wasn't  any 
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one  building  there  that  was  big  enough  to  hold  the  activities  as  we  moved 
forward. 

Later  they  found  out  that  they  were  picketing  the  wrong  place.   They 
ought  to  picket  down  in  the  land  acquisition  building,  so  they  moved  down 
and  picketed  them,  and  did  for  several  months — a  little  intermittent  there, 
but  pretty  well — for  one  period  there,  for  a  couple  of  months  just  straight 
on  through,  why,  there  were  people  picketing  every  day.   Some  of  them  told 
us  that  they'd  been  hired  and  paid  so  much  an  hour  to  come  down  there  and 
picket,  but  many  were  just  there  on  the  line  picketing.   I  asked  him  one 
day  why  he  didn't — that's  when  the  picket  line  was  up  in  front  of  the  office- 
I  said,   "How  come  you're  not?   You're  good  friends  with  all  these  people  up 
here  and  all,  you  know,  we  come  here  new.   You  don't  need  to  be  not  looking 
out  after  your  own  personal  relationships  on  account  of  us  just  because 
we  rent  from  you.   How  come  you're  not  down  there  picketing  in  that  line?" 
And  he  reached  up  and  tapped  me  on  the  chest  and  says,  "You  know  my  back- 
ground.  I've  told  you  that,"  and  says,  "Iwant  to  tell  you  if  I  picketed 
down  there,  there  wouldn't  be  anybody  coming  in  and  out  that  door,"  and 
I  believe  him.   I  don't  think  there  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  that 
way. 

The  pickets  down  at  the  other  place  had  big  signs  made,  telling  about 
TVA  stealing  our  homes,  TVA  is  running  us  out  of  our  homes,  and  things 
of  that  kind,  and  the  people  driving  through  there  on  68 — there  is  a  great 
deal  of  traffic  on  that  line  going  through.   The  people  driving  through 
there  would  start  reading  the  signs — there  would  be  about  six  or  eight  of 
them  out  in  the  road,  each  of  them  with  a  sign,  or  on  the  edge  of  the  road. 

I  really  and  truly  was  afraid  that  somebody  would  start  reading  and 
drift  over  and  hit  some  one  of  those  old  people  that  wasn't  agile  enough. 
And  there  was  loose  rock  there  and  all  that  they  might  fall  under  and 
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throw  a  rock  and  hit  them,  and  if  a  rock  had  flipped  off  a  tire  and  hit 
somebody  and  hurt  them  at  all,  why  it  would  have  been  a  TVA  car  that  went 
by  and  swerved  and  did  that  on  purpose,  you  know.   I  knew  that.   So  out 
of  selfishness  as  well  as  not  wanting  anybody  hurt — we  certainly  didn't 
want  anybody  hurt  there  whether  they  were  picketing  or  not.   There  was  no 
personal  antipathy  to  the  people  picketing.   They  talked  with  the  folks 
going  in  and  out  from  work  and  all,  you  know,  and  chatted  with  them. 

Anybody  that  went  in  that  lived  in  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes,  why, 
they  got  their  pencil  out  and  wrote  their  name  down  and  all — a" little 
intimidation — but  otherwise  they  got  along  all  right.   As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  told  the  head  of  the  land  acquisition  unit  down  there — they  asked  him 
one  day,  "You  all  don't  like  us,  do  you?  You  won't  speak  to  us."   So,  some 
of  the  boys  didn't  speak  to  them.   You  know,  they  just  walked  through  and 
went  on  in.   So  they  started  all  speaking  to  them  then,  "Good  morning,  how 
are  you,"  and  all.   We  didn't  want  them  to  feel  that  we  didn't  want  to  be 
friendly  with  them:   We  knew  sooner  or  later  we  were  going  to  have  to  buy 
their  land,  so  we  just  as  well  be  friendly  with  them. 

But  I  went  to  see  the  two  county  judges — the  county  that  most  of  the 
people  were  from  that  came  down  there  to  picket,  and  the  one  that  it  was 
in,  and  asked  them  if  there  wasn't  something  that  they  could  do  to  move  the 
folks  back  off  the  line — to  tell  them  to  get  over  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street  and  picket  on  that  or  to  come  over  on  our  land — the  place  that  we 
bought  there.   We  had  already  purchased  that  one  that  the  people  were  in. 
I  said,  "Come  over  on  our  side  of  it.   Get  there  on  the  grass  on  our  side 
or  over  on  the  driveway  on  our  side  and  picket.   Don't  get  out  there  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  road  and  get  way  out  in  the  road;  somebody's  going  to  get 
hurt." 

So,  the  judge  from  the  other  county  came  down  again  with  the  sheriff 
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with  his  gun  and  all,  and  they  took  pictures  and  then  the  paper  came 
out  that  TVA  was  patrolling  the  pickets  with  armed  force.   They  had  a  pic- 
ture of  the  sheriff  of  the  other  county  with  his  gun — you  know — a  great  big 
gun  strapped  on — a  .44  strapped  on — with  the  implication  that  he  was  a 
TVA  man,  you  know,  who  was  there  with  a  gun,  guarding  the  pickets.   So 
that's  the  type  of  thing  that  came  out  of  it.   And  they  got  a  card  carrier — 
union  man — out  of  Paducah  to  come  down  and  teach  them  how  to  picket.   He 
was  down  a  couple  of  days  and  taught  them  how  to  really  picket.   And  they 
stayed  back  then,  and  it  was  handled  a  little  bit  better  than  it  was  before, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  everybody  was  a  little  relieved  when  they  did 
that. 

Personally  I  started  making  trips  down  there  in  1963.   Immediately  I 
was  told  that  I  was  going  to  be  assigned  a  job  down  there,  and  when  Bob 
House  told  me  that  they  thought  they  would  assign  me  to  work  down  in  the 
Land  Between  the  Lakes  on  this  preliminary  set-up  down  there. 

I  said,  "Well,  you  know  I  haven't  got  too  long  to  work.   I  think  you 
think  you're  sending  me  out  to  the  boondocks,  you  know,  to  get  rid  of  me, 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  it's  not  going  to  be  that  way.   I'm  going  to  enjoy 
it  if  it's  the  kind  of  a  job  I  think  it  is.   It's  been  outlined,  and  for 
the  purpose  that's  it's  for,  I  think  I'm  going  to  enjoy  it,"  and  I  did. 
I'll  say  this,  I  had  a  ball  working  down  there  the  whole  time.   There  were 
things  that  happened  that  weren't  joyful  things,  but  across  the  board, 
why,  I  had  a  ball.   So  I  started  going  down  in  '63,  and  I  loaded  the  family 
up  and  took  them  down  a  couple  of  trips.   We  drove  around  down  there  one 
weekend  to  see  things  and  all  and  see  how  they  were.   Then  I  went  back 
and  forth  from  Knoxville  there  for  several  months  and  spent  a  half  of  the 
week  down  there  and  half  a  week  in  Knoxville  because  there  was  so  much 
planning  and  all  going  on  at  Knoxville,  I  just  wanted  to  be  sure  that  we 
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were  together  on  everything. 

Then  I  moved  down  there  with  my  family.   Of  course,  the  children 
were  away  at  the  time  in  school,  but  we  moved  down  there — ray  wife  and  I 
did — in  '64.   April,  I  believe  it  was  of  '64. 

The  first  thirteen  months  I  was  down  there  I  kept  a  running  record 
and  sent  in  a  report  of  the  people  that  I  talked  to  and  all  because  they 
needed  to  know  that  in  Knoxville,  and  I  would  have  kept  a  report  of  it 
anyhow,  but  I  made  251  talks  to  groups  in  the  first  thirteen  months  I  was 
down  there.   That  was  at  noon,  at  night,  at  breakfast,  at  any  time  that 
anybody  would  sit  down  and  listen,  I  would  go  and  tell  them  the  story  of 
the  Land  Between  the  Lakes,  what  we  hoped  to  do  there  because  it  seemed  to 
me  that  was  the  only  way  that  we  could  really  get  the  people  to  realize 
what  was  being  done.   And  I  doubly  welcomed  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  a 
group  that  I  knew  had  some  or  maybe  was  principally  composed  of  anti  people. 

There  was  one  luncheon  group — only  they  met  at  seven  o'clock  at  night, 
an  international  club  in  its  scope — that  I  had  been  told  that  it  would  be 
a  very  foolish  thing  for  me  to  go  up  there  because  so  and  so,  and  so  and  so, 
and  so  and  so,  and  so  and  so  are  members  of  that  club,  and  they've  already 
told  us  they're  coming  to  this  meeting.   This  was  announced  a  month  or  more 
ahead  in  the  club  that  I'd  come  up  and  talk  with  them  about  the  Land  Between 
the  Lakes  and  try  to  answer  questions.   And  I  was  cautioned  by  some  of  the 
people  there  that  said  that  they  knew  me  and  liked  me,  that  they  didn't 
think  I  ought  to  come  in  there  and  do  that  because  they  didn't  know  what 
would  happen.   If  anything  didn't  happen  in  there  in  the  restaurant,  why, 
there  might  be  when  I  started  home  that  there 'd  be  something  happen,  but  I 
just  didn't  ever  feel  any  reason.   Maybe  I  was  a  little  silly,  but  I  don't 
think  so — any  reason  to  do  that  because  I'd  seen  nothing  to  make  me 
believe  that  there  would  be  anything  really  violent  happen  as  far  as  I  was 
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concerned  or  any  of  the  rest  of  the  people. 

Now,  I  think  that  people  who  had  put  up  signs  and  said  "Keep  out," 
and  all.   If  we'd  willy  nilly,  starting  overrunning  them,  they  might  have 
gotten  upset  and  done  something  about  it.   There  were  a  few  families  there 
that  were  a  little  overly  emotional.   I'll  tell  you  the  story  about  one  of 
them  who  was  a  little  over  emotional  probably  but  it  would  have  been  a  very 
silly  thing  to  do  to  aggravate  them  and  go  on  their  land.   But  by  and  large 
I  don't  think  anybody  would  have  done  anything. 

Some  of  the  ones  that  we  were  told  that  these  were  awfully  rough, 
and  they've  killed  two  men  and  all  that.   There's  one  man  that  had  a  filling 
station  there  that  I  was  told  that  I  would  never  go  in  his  filling  station, 
because  he  knifed  one  man  to  death,  and  he's  got  a  terrible  temper — an1 
awfully  violent  temper.   So  I  went  in  and  bought  some  gas  from  him.   It 
was  one  of  the  few  you  could  buy  gas  in  that  particular  area,  and  I  went 
in  to  get  some  gas  from  him  one  day  there  and  was  talking  to  him  a  few 
minutes. 

So  I  went  back  down  to  talk  to  him  seriously  one  day  about  the  possi- 
bility of  taking  over  his  property  to  use  the  gas  pumps  and  all  to  keep  from 
having  to  put  in  gas  pumps  when  they  got  a  bigger  crowd  there,  and  he  got 
a  little  riffled  about  the  thing,  and  so  he  turned  around  and  said,  "I  don't 
have  to  talk  to  you."  And  I  said,  "That's  right,"  and  he  said,  "And  I  don't 
give  a  damn  about  you  and  TVA  or  any  of  the  rest  of  it.   I  am  not  moving." 

And  I  said,  "Okay."   So  he  turned  around  and  went  stalking  off,  and  I 
called  his  name,  and  I  said,  "Now,  just  stop  one  minute.   I  don't  want  the 
report  coming  back  that  you  said  that  nobody  in  TVA  would  come  and  talk  to 
you  because  that's  the  report  that's  coming  from  some  of  the  other  people 
here,  and  I  just  don't  want  that  to  come  from  you."  And  he  turned  around 
and  says,  "Oh  hell,"  and  turned  around  and  came  back  and  we  chatted  for 
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awhile.   And  we  did  subsequently — not  too  far  ahead  of  that — we  bought  the 
property.   He  didn't  have  the  least  idea  of  what  his  property  was  worth 
on  that  main  highway  there.   You  know,  he  had  put  him  up  a  little  filling 
station.   He'd  expanded  it;   he'd  put  in  repair  work  and  all,  and  he  had 
some  valuable  property  there  from  a  business  standpoint,  as  well  as  a  good 
bit  of  other.   So,  eventually  we  bought  him  out  and  it  all  worked  out  in 
fine  shape,  but  that  was  the  same  kind  of  thing  that  you  had  to  do  as  many 
times  as  you  could,  so  I  took  every  opportunity  to  talk  to  any  group  of  them. 
And  I  think  the  least  group  I  ever  talked  to  was  a  little  group  in  Cadiz. 
There  were  just  three  who  showed  up,  and  I  think  the  biggest  one  probably 
was  the  oil  dealers  there.   They  had  an  organization  of  some  kind  that 
there  in  eight  or  ten  counties  around  there.   Some  of  them  that  were  not, 
of  course,  adjoining  counties — had  some  kind  of  association,  and  they  had 
their  annual  meeting — a  ladies'  night  meeting — and  I  talked  to  them.   I 
believe  there  were  164  of  them,  and  we  had  quite  a  time  there  that  night, 
because  they  wanted  to  know  about  business  that  was  coming  to  them  and  all. 
Some  of  them  owned  property  in  there  too  and  wanted  to  know  about  that, 
but  we  had  quite  a  time,  and  it  was  a  very  intersting  time. 

My  wife's  a  very  patient  person  and  put  up  with  all  this  business 
of  being  away  from  home  and  all,  but  it  was  an  intersting  time  and  all  of 
traveling  and  all,  and  as  you  can  tell  I  like  to  talk.   So  the  situation 
went  on  very  much.   A  few  of  the  others  talked  too;  it  was  a  specialty  group. 
The  boy  scouts  wanted  to  talk  about  scouting — what  scouting  possibilities 
you'd  get.   Well,  I'd  get  one  of  the  planners  to  go  in  and  talk  to  them, 
tell  them  what  the  plans  were  and  all,  and  ask  them  maybe  if  they  had  sug- 
gestions to  make.   He  would  do  that.   So  that  way  I  would  say  that  at  least 
300  talks  were  made  in  that  first  thirteen  months  that  we  were  down  there,  and 

I  think  they  paid  off.   I  think  they  bore  fruit. 
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This  is  just  a  little  thing  that  I  think  will  be  of  some  interest, 
and  you  mentioned  there  that  some  of  the  things  you  wanted  to  talk  about 
up  in  the  north  end — there  were  no  Negroes  in  the  area,  except  right  in  the 
very  north  end  of  Lyon  County  that  the  railroad  had  brought  in  a  good  many 
years  before,  and  this  was  the  second  and  maybe  some  of  the  third  genera- 
tion. 

There  were  nineteen  families,  I  believe,  of  Negroes  up  there.   One 
old  man  maybe  was  blind  from  one  family.   He  lived  in  a  little  house  by 
himself,  and  most  nearly  all  of  the  children  had  gone.   But  there  was  one 
family  there  and  I'll  call  names  on  this.   I  think  it  would  be  perfectly 
all  right  to  do  that — named  Banberry  who  had  a  little  motel. 

Then  there's  another  Negro  family  name  Major,  a  man  and  his  wife  that 
had  a  restaurant  there  that  was  on  the  road  that  runs  north  and  south  through 
the  area  there  that  is  now  known  as  the  Trace.   It  was  453,  I  believe — was 
the  number  of  the  state  road — and  they  made  a  fairly  good  living  with  their 
business  there,  the  two  of  them,  because  over  half  of  the  residents  were 
white;  and  during  fishing  season  and  hunting  season,  you  know,  much  higher 
than  that.   They  fed,  and  fed  well,  and  fed  volume  and  quality;  it  was  good. 
And  then  Banberry  and  his  rental  units  that  he  had  there  were  rented  to 
whites  as  much  or  more  than  they  were  to  colored,  so  he  was  well  known. 
And  he  was  the  leader  as  far  as  that  community — they  called  it  Little 
Egypt,  some  Little  Chicago.   They  had  a  couple  of  nicknames  for  it — but 
he  was  the  leader  of  the  group.   I  don't  think  there  was  any  question  about 
that,  but  he  did  not  pretend  or  presume  in  any  way  to  encroach  on  their 
rights  and  privileges. 

And  one  of  the  nights  that  I  was  up  in  the  north  end,  in  the  little 
motel  room  there,  he  came  in.   He  was  working  as  one  of  the  contractors 
for  the  Army  Engineers  over  on  Lake  Barkley  on  Barkley  Dam,  and  wanted  to 
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talk  about  his  holdings  and  all  and  what  could  be  done  about  it,  and  wanted 
to  get  some  of  the  rumors  that  he'd  heard  straightened  out  so  that  he  could 
tell  the  people  (he's  says  my  people,  and  he  said  it  with  a  tremendous 
amount  of  realness) . 

He  was  just  tops;  he  was  just  one  of  the  finest  people  that  I  met  while 
I  was  there  and  got  to  be  friends  with.   There  were  two  of  the  men  that  I 
had  been  warned  about.   Two  or  three  people  had  warned  me  that  these  two 
men  were  whiskey  makers  and  they  were  rough  and  that  one  had  killed  two 
people  and  another  had  reportedly  killed  a  man,  they  never  had  been  able 
to  hang  it  on  him.   They  had  both  been  to  the  penitentiary  several  times  for 
dther  fighting  or  whiskey  or  running  whiskey  and  otherwise,  and  that  they 
were  pretty  tough  and  they  were  coming  in  and  straightening  me  out. 

They  came  in  about  five,  and  we  were  sitting  there  talking  when  Ban- 
berry  came   in,  and  he  said,  "Oh,  excuse  me.   I  didn't  know  that  there  was 
anybody  in  here.   I'm  sorry,"  and  started  out.   And  they  said,  "Come  on  in 
Banberry,"  come  on  in  and  sit  down.   You  go  ahead  and  ask  questions.   You 
can  ask  them  with  more  sense  to  what  you're  asking  than  what  we  can,  and 
if  you  don't  think  of  all  the  questions  we  want  to  ask,  if  you  miss  any 
of  them,  why,  we'll  ask  them  when  you  get  through."  And  he  said,  "You're 
sure  you  want  me  to  do  that?"  And  they  said,  "Yes,"  and  he  asked  me  if  it 
was  all  right  with  me.   I  said,  "Sure.   I'm  just  here  to  answer  questions," 
so  he  came  in,  and  we  talked  for  several  minutes.   He  asked  very  intelligent 
questions.   He  asked  a  question  about  several  of  the  rumors  that  were  out, 
and  when  we  got  through,  why,  he  said,  "I'm  sorry,  but  I  won't  be  able  to 
stay  while  you  gentlemen  ask  questions.   I'd  better  get  on  home;  I  haven't 
had  any  supper." 

And  so  he  went  on  out,  and  one  of  the  men  turned  to  me  and  said,  "Now, 
that  is  a  good  man.   He  can  stick  his  feet  under  my  dining  table  any  time 
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he  wants  to  and  eat  a  meal."  And  that's  something  because  there  were  no 
Negroes  in  the  area.   They  were  afraid  to  come  in  the  area.   They  were 
afraid  to  go  through  the  area.   We  had  difficulty  hiring  people  because  of 
this  built-up  bootlegger-run- them-out-f ear  that  there  was  there. 

And  of  course  these  people  in  the  north  end,  I  think  it's  fair  to  say, 
were  tolerated  because  they  were  the  old  group  and  they'd  been  there  a  long 
time  and  all.   But  that  was  something.   I  felt  like  that  was  a  very  real  thing 
in  the  race  relations.   Why,  they  among  themselves  had  worked  out  a  relation- 
ship, there  in  this  remote  isolated  area,  that  apparently  was  a  very  healthy 
relationship  because  I'm  sure  if  there 'd  been  any  conflict  as  far  as  some 
one  of  the  young  bucks  of  the  white  and  some  one  of  the  young  bucks  of  the 
Negro  before  he  left  there  to  get  a  job  somewhere  that  Banberry  and  somebody 
could  sit  down  and  work  it  out. 

It  was  that  type  of  relationship,  and  I  thought  that  was  an  indicator 
of  something  that  human  beings  can  do — a  very  fine  indicator.   If  they're 
left  alone  to  work  out  their  own  relationships,  they  can  do  it. 

Incidentally,  Banberry  went  over  and  bought  a  place,  and  the  Major 
bought  across  the  street  from  him  on  the  main  highway  through  Paducah,  and 
on  up  to  St.  Louis.   It  won't  be  now  when  the  interstate  is  finished,  but 
it'll  still  be  a  much-used  place,  and  he  has  a  nice  motel  there — about 
ten  or  twelve  units — and  is  as  busy  as  he  can  be.   And  in  the  restaurant 
you  had  to  stand — if  you  went  over  there  at  meal  times,  at  noon  or  in  the 
evening  and  particularly  on  Sunday;  why,  you  had  to  wait  and  wait  to  get 
in,  and  we  went  up  there  sometimes.   But  they  set  it  on  the  table  and  you 
ate.   You  know,  you  paid  so  much  for  a  meal,  and  they  brought  it  and  set 
it  on  the  table,  and  you  ate.   It  was  one  of  the  few  places  like  that  left, 
and  they  had  good  food. 

The  adjustment  by  the  whole  group — we  never  had  any  trouble.   The  land 
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acquisition  people  never  had  any  trouble  during  the  whole  thing,  and  I 
made  the  statement  to  Banberry  that  we  would  welcome  him  sitting  in  with 
any  of  the  people  that  he  considered  his  people — sitting  in  with  them — in 
the  time  of  negotiation  or  to  be  with  them  anytime  he  wanted  to,  and  he  said, 
"If  they  ask  me  to,  I'll  be  glad  to."  You  know,  he  straightened  me  out 
pretty  kindly.   He  wasn't  going  to  frame  up  with  anybody.   If  his  people 
wanted  him,  okay;  otherwise  he  wasn't  going  to  impose  himself  on  them. 
But  he  did;  he  gave  them  advice.   He  didn't  sit  in  many  of  the  meetings 
at  all,  but  when  they  wouldn't  close,  they'd  want  to  think  about  it,  I'm 
sure  they'd  go  talk  to  Benberry  before  they  did  it.   He  was  in  middle  thir- 
ties, I  guess,  but  his  father  was  a  man  similar,  and  evidently  his  mother 
was  a  very  fine  person.   They  had  the  high  respect  of  the  community,  and 
that  had  carried  on. 

No  problems  at  all,  and  I  will  assure  you  that  the  Committee  for  the 
Preservation  of  the  Constitution  did  everything  in  their  power  to  try  to 
see  if  they  couldn't  get  something  that  we  were  mistreating  the  Negroes. 
You  know,  that  would  have  been  wonderful  if  they  could  have  gotten  some  place 
that  was  a  story  that  we  had  mistreated  some  of  the  Negroes,  but  nothing 
ever  came  out  of  it — you  know,  nothing — no  story — nothing  ever  came  out 
of  it.   They  were  handled  positive  on  the  same  basis  that  everybody  else 
was.   You  know,  it  was  a  fair,  even,  easy  give-them-time-to-make-up-their- 
mind  relationship,  and  with  the  counsel  and  advice  of  this  intelligent  man, 
why,  they  did  well.   They  came  out  of  it  well. 

He  bought  some  acreage  over  there  and  made  an  agreement  with  all  of  them 
that  any  of  them  that  wanted  to  come  over  there  and  build  a  little  house, 
if  they  didn't  have  enough  money  that  he'd  help  them  get  the  money,  that  he'd 
sell  them  the  land  and  they  could  pay  him  for  the  land  on  any  kind  of  a 
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basis  they  wanted  to;  that  all  he'd  charge  them  was  a  prorata  share  of  the 
taxes  he  had  paid  and  pro/rata  per  acre  share  what  it  costed  him,  with 
whatever  interest  he'd  paid  on  the  money  that  he'd  had  to  borrow  to  help 
buy  it.   And  I  thought  that  took  care  of  it — nearly  all  of  them.   Just  one 
or  two  of  them  went  someplace  else.   One  of  them  moved  to  another  place. 
He  had  a  son  up  at  Paducah,  and  most  of  the  rest  of  them  moved  over  with 
Benberry . 

It's  a  nice  little  community  over  there  now.   He  sold  them  anywhere 
from  a  half  acre  to  an  acre  if  they  wanted  it  because  most  of  them  were 
old,  and  he  wanted  them  to  have  a  place  they  could  have  a  few  hogs,  he  said, 
and  a  milk  cow  and  so  forth,  so  it  was  all  taken  care  of  very  nicely.   It's 
just  too  bad  that  TVA  canTt  find  people  like  that  that'll  help  out  other- 
wise. 

Now  the  county  judge  in  Stewart  County  did.   He  never  sided  with  TVA: 
he  never  went  out  of  his  way  to  make  speeches  as  far  as  the  program  was 
concerned,  but  if  anybody  came  to  him,  shy,  he'd  advise  them  and  advise 
them  intelligently  as  a  county  judge,  not  charging  them  a  fee,  but  as  the 
responsibility  of  a  judge.   And  we  had  little  trouble  down  there.   There 
were  a  few  families  that  just  didn't  want  to  move,  and  we  had  some  trouble 
with  them.   One  of  the  businesses  I'll  talk  about  maybe  in  a  minute. 

When  I  first  went  down  there  I  was  looking  for  a  house.   (There's  no 
historical  continuity  to  this  timing.   It  may  be  off  a  little,  but  I  thought 
this  little  incident  might  be  of  interest.)   I  was  trying  to  rent  a  house, 
and  I  went  to  all  of  the  little  towns  around  there.   There  wasn't  a  chance 
of  getting  a  place,  I  didn't  think,  in  the  area  because  the  places  were 
lived  in  by  the  people  who  had  built  them  for  a  home — the  ones  that  we  would 
be  interested  in  that  had  bathrooms  and  so  forth — and  I  felt  like  we  were 
entitled  to  that.   One  of  the  men  that  kept  on  wanting  to  build  me  a  house 
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and  was  helping  look  for  a  house,  and  was  in  and  out  of  there  quite  a  bit, 
and  he  was  also  wanting  to  keep  abreast  of  the  things  that  were  happening 
so  he  could  try  to  help  some  of  these  other  people  to  move  and  make  a  slight 
profit  if  he  could,  came  in  there  one  evening  about  seven  o'clock. 

He  came  busting  into  the  office  saying,  "I  found  just  the  place  for 
you,  Mr.  Milliken."   It's  got  everything  you  said  you  wanted."  He  said, 
"It's  a  nice  big  house.   It's  got  a  big  living  room  with  a  fireplace.   It's 
got  a  nice  size  dining  room.   The  kitchen  is  not  a  fully  modern  kitchen, 
but  it's  a  reasonably  up-to-date  kitchen.   There's  a  big  bedroom  downstairs 
that  you  don't  have  to  go  up  and  down  stairs  if  you  don't  want  to."   I 
didn't  want  to  go  up  and  down;  my  wife  had  heart  trouble  and  other  things, 
so  we  didn't  want  to  be  running  up  and  down  stairs.   He  said,  "There  are 
two  bedrooms  upstairs  that  you  can  just  shut  off  if  you  want  to." 

And  then  he  just  stopped  and  looked  at  me,  and  his  mouth  dropped  open, 
and  he  said,  "But  I  bet  you'd  want  an  indoor  bathroom,  wouldn't  you?" 
And  I  said,  "Yes,  I  think  so,  you  know,  at  this  time."  And  he  said,  "Well, 
I  don't  believe  for  the  length  of  time  you'd  be  able  to  rent  it,  it'd  be 
worth  building  one  for  that,  but  I'll  keep  looking,"  and  he  went  on.   I 
ruined  that  one  by  the  statement  I  made  at  first,  but  I  thought  that  was 
pretty  fair.   He  was  wanting  to  be  helpful,  but  it  didn't  have  an  indoor 
bath. 

My  friend  in  the  motel  that  I  spoke  about  a  while  ago — so  much  had  been 
said  about  the  moonshine  business.   Every  place  that  I  went  to  make  a  talk 
I  could  depend  on  two  things  being  asked.   There 'd  be  many  other  things, 
but  two  things  would  be  asked.   That's  during  this  period  here  when  I  said 
so  many  talks  were  made:   one  of  them  was  "What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
Goldwater?"  He  had  made  his  statement  that  he  was  going  to  put  TVA  out  of 
business.   "What  were  we  going  to  do  about  Goldwater?"  The  other  statement 
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was:   "What  are  you  going  to  do  about  the  industry  of  the  area?"  or  you 
know,  something  in  the  area,  referring  to  the  bootleg  program — the  white 
whiskey  program  in  the  area. 

And  so  I  told  this  friend  of  mine  that  if  I  was  going  to  be  there  and 
was  going  to  be  related  to  it  and  all,  and  I  felt  like  I'd  heard  so  much 
about  this  Golden  Pond  Elixir  there  that  I  just  felt  like  it  was  essential 
that  I  know  what  it  tasted  like,  and  could  he  tell  me  where  I  could  get 
some  of  it.   I  was  a  little  timid  about  going  busting  around  there  and 
hunting  up  one  of  these  places  because  they  might  not  take  me  kindly,  and 
I  thought  he  could  tell  me  where  it  might  be  that  I  could  go  or  maybe  he 
would  go  with  me  and  we'd  get  a  little,  and  he  looked  at  me  a  minute  and 
he  reached  up  and  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  he  says,  "You  know,  I 
like  you.   I  wouldn't  get  you  any  of  it."  And  I  said,  "Okay,  if  it's  that 
bad;  if  you  can't  drink  it  and  you  don't  think  I  ought  to  drink  it,  why, 
just  forget  it." 

And  it  was  about  three  months  after  that  I  guess  he  came  in  there  one 
day,  and  he  said,  "You  know,  you  said  something  to  me  about  wanting  some 
whiskey — some  of  that  Golden  Pond  whiskey."  And  I  said,  "Yes",  and  he  said, 
"Well,  old  man  so  and  so  down  here  I  understand  ran  off  some  last  week,  and 
if  there's  anybody  anywhere  in  the  whole  area  that  can  make  any  that's  any 
account,  why,  he  would  make  it  as  good."  He  said,  "Would  you  like  to  have 
some  of  that?"  And  I  said,  "Yes,  I  would,  if  you  recommend  it  I'd  be  glad 
to  have  some  of  that". 

So  in  a  couple  of  days  he  came  down  to  the  office  there  after  quitting 
time  one  day  and  came  down  to  the  office  and  said,  "I  got  that  Golden  Pond 
whiskey  for  you",  and  he  pulled  it  out  of  his  coat  there  and  set  it  down, 
and   it  was  a  Jack  Daniels  black  label  square  fifty  bottle  of  whiskey,  and 
it  had  about  a  sixth  in  it.   There  had  been  about  two  drinks  gone  out  of  it. 
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Now,  it  probably  wasn't  filled  up  when  he  got  it,  I  don't  know.   I'm  making 
no  charges  one  way  or  the  other,  but  it  had  that  in  it. 

And  I  thanked  him  for  it,  and  when  I  went  home  directly,  I  took  it  home 
with  me.   My  wife  was  back  in  Chattanooga.   She  was  down  here  visiting 
with  her  mother.   She  wasn't  well  and  she  was  visiting  down  here  a  couple 
of  weeks.   It  was  in  the  winter  time  and  it  was  cold,  and  I  was  there  at 
the  house  by  myself,  and  I  thought  about  that  whiskey.   And  I  don't  think 
I  ever  took  a  drink  of  whiskey  in  my  life  by  myself,  but  I  thought  now 
this  is  a  good  chance  to  test  out  this  whiskey  and  see  what  it  tastes  like, 
and  if  it  kills  me,  why  I'll  just  lay  down  here  in  the  living  room  here  and 
fold  my  arms,  and  it's  cold  enough  that  everything  will  be  all  right,  and 
they  can  just  bury  me.   She  can  get  accidental  because  anybody  would  say 
that  was  accidental  death  if  you  got  killed  on  that  whiskey  I'm  sure,  and 
I  couldn't  drink  it.   It  was  awful.   It  was  awful.   I'm  not  a  whiskey 
drinker,  but  it  just  positively  was  awful. 

So,  I  asked  him  about  it  later,  and  he  said,  "Well,  that's  it.   If  he 
don't  make  good  whiskey,  nobody  does."  And  I  said,  "Well,  what  did  you 
think  of  it?"  And  he  said,  "What  do  you  mean,  what  did  I  think  of  it?" 
And  I  said,  "Didn't  you  try  it?"   He  said,  "No,  I  didn't  get  any  for  myself," 
so  I  don't  know  about  that,  but  that's  my  Golden  Pond  whiskey  story.   It 
just  wouldn"t  go. 

One  of  the  ladies  down  there  that  we  called  on  that  had  been  having 
some  problems  and  didn't  understand,  and  we  needed  to  get  on  their  land 
because  they  had  put  a  fence  back  down  on  what  the  Army  Engineers  had  bought 
from  them  for  Lake  Barkley,  and  they  had  put  a  fence  down  there.   We  needed 
to  get  on  there  to  put  in  a  boat  launching  ramp.   We  wanted  to  put  in  a 
bunch  of  boat  launching  ramps  all  around  the  area,  and  there  are  now,  I 
believe  there  are  twenty-two  little  camping  areas  and  all,  and  I  don't 
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know  how  much  you  want  to  go  into  the  camping.   We'll  talk  about  that  if 
you  wish  to.   But  we  needed   to  get  into  this  land,  not  on  their  land,  but 
where  they  had  the  fence  there,  it  made  it  impossible  to  get  down  to  where 
we  need  to  grade  and  to  fix  up  for  this  boat  launching  ramp  before  Barkley 
Lake  came  up. 

So,  I  called  up  and  made  an  appointment.   He  drove  a  school  bus,  and 
I  wanted  to  be  sure  both  of  them  were  there  when  I  went  down.   And  I  called 
up  and  made  an  appointment  for  a  time  to  go  down  and  see  them.   So,  I  went 
down  to  see  them  and  drove  in,  and  he  hadn't  got  home  yet  so  we  stood  out 
on  the  porch  and  talked  until  he  came  in.   She  invited  me  in,  but  I  felt 
that  it  was  better  probably  not  to  go  in,  not  that  I  had  any  particular 
fear  about  it,  but  somehow  I  felt  I  didn't  want  him  coming  home  and  finding 
me  there  sitting  in  the  living  room  talking  to  his  wife,  frankly. 

So  he  came  in,  we  went  on  in,  and  we  talked.   I  listened  to  their  whole 
story  about  TVA,  and  there  were  three  or  four  things  that  they  had  there 
that  were  not  true,  and  I  think  I  was  able  to  convince  them  of  two  or  three 
of  them.   One  of  them  I  never  was  able  to  convince  them  about  because  they 
finally  got  down  to  the  point,  not  by  argument,  but  just  asking  questions — 
got  down  to  the  point  that — well  the  people  that  got  out  of  it  got  out  of 
a  white  car  anyhow.   I  could  see  it  was  a  white  car.   Well,  all  the  TVA 
cars "down  there  were  white — and  somebody  came  in  and  was  looking  in  the 
window  and  poking  around  and  going  over  and  knocking  on  a  light  pole  that 
was  in  their  yard  and  was  looking  around  and  all  instead  of  coming  in  and 
knocking  on  the  door  and  asking  if  they  could  do  it.   And  she  said  that 
was  some  of  the  TVA  people  doing  that,  you  know,  trying  to  intimidate  them, 
doing  that  and  all.   She  said,  "If  any  of  them  ever  set  foot  on  my  land 
again,  why,  I've  got  a  gun  here,  a  rifle."   She  went  and  got  it  and  showed 
it  to  me,  and  said,  "I  know  how  to  use  it.   I've  killed  many  a  squirrel 
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and  I  know  how  to  use  it,  and  if  they  set  foot  on  my  land  again  and  don't 
make  themselves  known,  why,  I  know  what  to  do.   I'll  just  shoot  them." 

And  I  said,  "Now,  don't  you  do  that.  If  anything  happens  that  you 
don't  understand  or  anything  happens  that  you  don't  like,  give  me  a  ring 
and  I'll  come  down  here  and  talk  to  you  about  it.  Now  don't  you  do  any- 
thing because  if  you  shot  somebody  and  then  it  was  a  completely  innocent 
thing,  you'd  feel  bad  the  rest  of  your  life  about  it,  you  know.  And  you 
just  might  shoot  somebody  and  kill  them."  And  so  we  talked  about  that  a 
little  while,  and  her  husband  didn't  have  too  much  to  say. 

They  brought  out  a  couple  of  points  that  were  real.   They  had  some 
things  that  were  real  that  were  going  to  bother  them.   She  had  never  moved 
but  once,  and  he  had  never  moved  but  twice.   They  were  both  born  there 
in  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes,  and  he  had  moved  from  his  home  over  to  her 
home  when  they  got  married.   They  lived  there  while  they  were  building 
this  brick  house  that  they  were  living  in,  and  they'd  been  living  in  it 
about  thirty  years.   And  he  had  moved  twice,  and  she  had  moved  once,  and 
they  didn't  want  to  move  any  more.   They  were  getting  old,  and  they  didn't 
to  move  any  more.   So  we  talked  on  there  for  a  little  while.   Ue  had  gone 
ahead  and  had  started  work  on  the  ramp.   He  moved  his  fence  back.   He  wouldn't 
let  us  move  it;  he  moved  it  back  to  where  his  staking  line  was  on  that  side, 
and  he  didn't  fudge  on  it.   He'd  had  permission  from  the  Army — someone  of 
the  officers  of  the  Army  Engineers  group  told  him  that  he  could  use  that 
as  long  as  he  wanted  to  as  long  as  they  didn't  need  it,  but  when  they  needed 
it,  they'd  tell  him.   Well  then  that  was  before  this  Land  Between  the  Lakes 
development  came  up. 

So,  I  was  in  a  meeting'  we  had  quite  a  session  going  there  about  some- 
thing.  I  don't  know  what  it  was,  and  one  of  the  girls  came  in  and  said, 
"Mr.  Milliken,  Mrs.  So  and  So  is  on  the  line."   She  said,  "She  seems  pretty 
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much  upset.   I  think  you'd  better  talk  to  her."  And  I  said,  "Okay." 
So  I  answered  the  phone,  and  she  says,  "Mr.  Milliken?"   I  said,  "Yes." 
She  said,  "I  promised  you  I  wouldn't  shoot  anybody  without  I  call  you. 
Now  I'm  calling  you.   I'm  going  out  and  shoot  him,"  and  I  said,  "Now,  you 
just  wait  a  minute,  Mrs.  Blank.   Now,  you're  not  going  to  do  this.   Just 
a  minute.   Now  tell  me  just  exactly  what's  the  trouble."   She  says,  "He 
backed  a  great  big  bulldozer  right  back  over  my  pretty  blue  grass,  right  up 
in  my  side  yard  and  just  ripped  it  all  up.   I  told  him  to  sit  right  there 
and  went  out  with  my  rifle  and  pointed  it  at  him  and  told  him  to  sit  right 
there  until  I  went  in  and  called  you,  and  I'd  be  back.   The  minute  I  went 
through  the  door  I  looked  out  the  window  and  he  tore  out  of  that  thing. 
You  never  saw  anybody  run  a  bulldozer  like  he  run  that  in  your  life. 
That  tore  up  some  more  of  the  grass."  And  she  said,  "He's  sitting  out 
there  now.   He's  got  an  umbrella  over  it,  and  I  know  which  one  he  is. 

He's  sitting  out  there  and  he's  not  too  far  away  from  me  to  shoot  now. 
I'll  give  you  ten  minutes  to  get  down  here  before  I  shoot  him."   And  I 
said,  "All  right.   I  won't  be  there  in  ten  minutes,  but  I'll  be  there  in 
fifteen  minutes,  so  you  just  don't  do  anything  for  fifteen  minutes. 

As  it  was,  it  was  about  twenty.   I  had  to  go  get  somebody  that  had 
charge  of  the  construction  people.   I  didn't  want  to  go  down  throwing  my 
weight  around  with  them,  so  I  got  a  hold  of  him  and  went  on  down  there 
to  talk  to  them.   He  was  a  little  dubious  about  going  up  there.   He'd  heard 
tales  too,  and  he  was  a  little  suspicious  about  going  up  there,  but  we  went 
in,  and  they  had. 

And  the  only  explanation  the  guy  had  was  that  he  was  just  trying  to 
back  up  enough  to  get  a  good  cut.  You  know,  a  good  cut — cutting  down  in 
for  this  ramp.  So  we  offered  to  fix  the  grass  and  do  something  about  it 
and  fix  the  fence  where  he'd  run  over  the  fence  and,  you  know,  everything 
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else  about  it.   They  finally  let  us  fix  the  fence,  but  they  said  they'd 
just  do  the  grass  part  of  it  themselves,  and  I  went  back  down  a  couple 
of  times  to  see  about  it.   I  missed  one  thing  in  there  that  when  she  called 
up,  she  said  "I  told  the  s.  o.  b. — (and  she  didn't  use  initials) — to  sit 
there  on  his  rig  (she  called  it — she  was  familiar  with  terms)  until  I  called 
you  and  go  back,"  and  I  don't  think  she  ever  realized  she  said  all  that. 
You  know,  she  was  just  talking.   So  after  I  got  down  there  and  saw  it, 
I  was  a  little  sorry  she  just  didn't  go  ahead  and  shoot  him  anyhow.   It 
was  such  an  unnecessary  thing.   So,  anything  that  you  do  and  as  hard  as 
you  try,  there  are  things  that  slip,  and  that  was  true  in  the  case;  it 
was  a  slip. 

About  I  guess  maybe  within  a  year  of  the  time  we  were  down  there, 
rumors  were  spread — various  and  sundry  rumors.   I've  mentioned  two  or  three 
of  them.   Sometimes  somebody  would  come  in  and  talk  about  them;  sometimes 
they  wouldn't  ;  sometimes  you'd  read  it  in  the  paper;  sometimes  you'd  hear 
it  on  the  radio,  or  maybe  see  it  on  television.   You  weren't  likely  to  be- 
cause the  television  station  was  pretty  careful  to  filter  anything  that 
they  had  to  be  sure  it  was  factual. 

But  I  received  a  call  from  one  of  the  radio  stations  up  in  Indiana. 
They  said  they'd  just  had  a  release  from  the  Tri-County  Committee  stating 
that  within  the  next  week  or  ten  days  TVA  was  going  to  let  fifty  black 
bears  loose  in  the  area,  and  what  was  I  going  to  do  about  it.   And  I  said, 
"Friend,  I  don't  know  a  thing  in  the  world  about  that.   There's  never  been 
any  mention  of  bears  at  all.   This  is  not  bear  country.   There's  no  reason 
to  be  bears.   We're  sticking  pretty  well  to  things  that  were  indigenous 
to  the  area,  as  far  as  wildlife  is  concerned  particularly.   Nobody  said 
anything  about  bears.   If  the  planners  in  Knoxville  had  decided  that  they 
wanted  to  have  some  black  bears  down  here  they  neglected  to  tell  me  about 
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it.   I  didn't  get  a  chance  to  voice  my  opinion  about  it.   I  don't  think  that 
there  are  going  to  be  any  bears  in  here,  but  I  can't  say  for  sure.   I'd 
be  glad  to  find  out  about  it  and  let  you  know." 

And  he  says,  "Well  all  I  want  to  know  is  what  you're  going  to  do  about 
it."   I  said,  "I  don't  have  the  remotest  idea  what  I'm  going  to  do  about  it, 
but  I  know  durn  good  and  well  what  I'm  not  going  to  do."   And  he  said,  "what's 
that?"   I  said,  "I'm  not  going  to  be  there  when  they  let  them  loose."  And 
he  laughed  and  said,  "That's  what  I  thought."  So  they  wrote  up  a  little 
humorous  thing,  you  know,  and  it  came  out  in  all  the  papers  but  one.  There 
was  one  paper  that  published  it  that  way. 

Another  one  of  the  rumors  that  was  put  out  about  the  same  time  was  that 
TVA  was  going  to  take  all  the  wildlife — turkey,  deer — all  the  wild  life 
that  we  could — we  were  going  to  catch  them  and  take  them  down  in  Tennessee. 
Now,  If  you  can  get  a  state  line  argument,  you  know,  Tennessee  versus  Ken- 
tucky, why,  you're  doing  business.   And  we  were  going  to  take  all  the  wild- 
life and  put  them  down  in  the  southern  part  of  Tennessee  and  the  top  part 
was  just  going  to  be  denuded  for  campsites,  and  that  they  knew  that  was  true. 
They  heard  one  of  the  men  that  was  in  charge  of  the  project  make  the  state- 
ment that  it  was,  and  they'd  even  seen  a  manp ,  and  this  map  showed  it  that 
that  was  true.   And  I  pondered  that  thing. 

And  of  course  we  countered  it  all  we  could.   There  wasn't  anybody  going 
to  move  any  wildlife  anywhere;  that  the  wildlife  would  move  itself  as  far 
as  t&at  was  concerned.   We  couldn't  move  wildlife  from  Kentucky  to  Tennes- 
see anyhow  without  bringing  on  a  tremendous  hoopla.  They  might  have  something 
wrong  with  them,  and  they  wouldn't  want  to  bring  them  in.   They  had  all  kinds 
ot  laws  about  transporting  wildlife  across  state  lines  and  they  hadn't  even 
remotely  thought  of  such  a  thing,  and  what  was  the  map  that  it  was  on  anyhow? 
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I  couldn't  find  out,  and  finally  I  was  sitting  there  with  a  great  big 
map,  oh,  about  the  size  of  the  two  panels  there  on  the  board,  that  had  been 
prepared  and  colored  by  one  of  the  planners  back  earlier.   He  made  four  of 
them  for  the  board  and  for  the  (general  manager,  and  I  inherited  one  of  the 
ones  from  the  board,  and  I  had  it  up  on  the  wall  there.   And  I  was  sitting 
looking  at  that,  and  it  hit  me  because  this  had  in  it  little,  you  know.... 
like  anybody  working  on  a  map  like  that  has  to  draw  pictures,  and  it  had 
deer,  down  here:   sailboat  up  here;  and  one  thing  or  another,  and  it  said, 
"Recreation  and  Wildlife."  The  recreation  was  north  of  sixty-eight,  and  the 
wildlife  was  down  in  Trigg  County,  and  I  said,  "That's  the  map;  that's 
it." 

So  the  next  time  I  made  a  talk  anywhere  I  said  that  the  report  had 
been  out  about  that.   I'd  been  steering  clear  of  that  unless  somebody  asked 
me  about  it.   I  was  usually,  along  with  those  other  questions,  asked  that, 
especially  if  there  was  anybody  in  there  who  was  a  hunter.   And  so  I  brought 
this  up  then;  from  then  on  every  time  I  made  a  talk  anywhere  or  talked 
with  anybody  about  it  and  even  talked  with  some  of  the  wildlife  people  on 
purpose  about  it — that  I'd  found  this  map  that  this  was  from  and  it  said, 
"Recreation  and  Wildlife,"  and  showed  the  wildlife  down  in  Tennessee. 

And  there  was  just  about  as  much  sense  in  moving  all  the  wildlife  down 
in  Tennessee  as  there  was  if  we  moved  all  of  the  woods  and  everything  else 
for  recreation  up  in  the  north  end.   You  know,  we'd  just  dig  that  all  up 
and  haul  it  all  up  there  and  plant  it — just  about  as  much  sense  to  it. 
And  that  helped  kill  it,  you  know.   It  was  ridiculous.   Enough  of  that  was 
enough  to  kind  of  help  kill  it.   But  any  day  you  can  look  forward  to  some- 
thing coming  up  that  would  be  like  that;  that  would  be  told  that  would  be 
of  some  interest  maybe,  but  it  certainly  would  make  your  day  work  out  and  be 
complete  before  the  day  was  over  with  some  kind  of  a  complaint. 
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This  young  fellow,  Birchfield,  that  I  was  talking  about,  that  did 
such  a  beautiful  job  of  moving  people.   We  had  one  retired  school  teacher 
up  in  the  north  end  that  had  twenty-three  cats.   She  could  not  turn  away 
a  stray  cat,  and  people  would  come  through  there,  you  know,  and  dump  their 
cat  out  if  they  were  going  somewhere,  and  just  keep  on  going — a  kitten  or 
a  cat  that  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of — which  they  do  everywhere.   That's 
done  commonly. 

You  know,  we  talk  about  how  kindhearted  people  are  and  all.   Instead 
of  killing  a  cat  or  taking  it  someplace  and  having  it  destroyed,  why,  they 
bring  it  out  and  dump  it  out  on  the  highway  to  starve  to  death.   They  think 
maybe  somebody  will  pick  it  up,  or  maybe  it'll  go  wild,  and  I  reckon  that's 
the  way  they  soothe  their  conscience  anyhow.   She'd  accumulated  twenty- 
three  cats,  and  they  were  in  all  kind  of  shape,  and  Don  came  in  to  talk 
with  me  about  it.   He  didn't  know  what  could  be  done  because  she  was  not 
going  to  move  and  go  off  and  leave  those  cats,  and  she  couldn't  find  any 
place  that  the  people  were  interested  in  letting  her  move  (she'd  found  two 
or  three  places  that  she  could  move,  and  she  wanted  to  move)  that  she  would 
move  to  and  that  they  were  willing  for  her  to  bring  her  cats.   They  just 
weren't  going  to  put  up  with  that  many  cats  in  the  neighborhood.   She  said 
if  they  were  going  to  be  unpleasant  to  her  cats,  why,  she  just  couldn't 
move.   She  had  these  cats.   Well  Don  called  on  her  several  times  and  finally 
convinced  her.   He  started  out  as  a  veterinarian,  and  he  talked  the  lan- 
guage and  all.   He  took  about  a  year  of  pre-veterinary  science,  and  he 
finally  convinced  her  that  she  had  several  of  those  cats  that  would  be  so 
much  better  off  if  they  were  destroyed.   They  were  old  and  blind,  or  they'd 
been  injured  and  they  were  dragging  themselves  around  or  something  else, 
and  she  was  in  agreement  with  that.   But  she  wasn't  going  to  see  anybody 
just  knock  them  in  the  head  with  a  broomstick  or  something,  and  he  finally 
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said,  "Well,  if  he  could  find  some  place  where  they  would  be  destroyed 
humanely,  would  that  be  all  right?"  And  he  had  in  the  back  of  his  mind 
to  go  over  to  Murray  or  some  place  where  there's  a  fair  sized  town,  to  the 
Humane  Society  and  do  it.   So  he  was  living  in  Murray,  and  he  asked  them 
in  Murray  if  he  could  bring  some  of  the  cats  over  there  to  destroy  them, 
and  they  said  they  had  all  the  dogs  and  cats  they  could  handle  in  Murray. 
They  weren't  interested  in  any  from  any  place  else.   I  guess  they  were 
afraid  they'd  start  something  if  they  did  that,  and  they  didn't  want  to 
start  it,  so  finally  he  sold  them  up  in  Paducah.   That  was  far  enough 
away  that  he  sold  them  in  Paducah  on  that  if  he'd  bring  them  up  there  they 
could  do  that,  and  they  loaned  them  a  crate  to  bring  them  in.   It  was  one 
that  they  used  in  the  back  of  a  little  pick-up  truck.   About  two  thirds 
of  it,  I  guess,  went  down  in  the  trunk  of  the  sedan.   He  put  it  down  in 
that;  they  helped  him  load  it  down  in  that.   So  he  goes  up,  and  she's  sup- 
posed to  be  catching  her  cats,  and  she  had  fourteen  of  them  that  she  had 
caught. 

And  they  put  these  fourteen  cats  in  the  back  of  this  thing,  and  they'd 
been  used  to  running  around  pretty  well  loose  there,  and  they  were  unhappy 
in  this  little  four  by  three  by  two  cage,  and  they  were  yowling  and  hooping 
and  hollering.   And  the  Humane  Society  in  Paducah  was  clear  through  town, 
over  here  on  the  other  side  of  town,  and  Don  went  driving  through  Paducah 
late  in  the  afternoon  on  over  there  with  this  bunch  of  cats.   He  came  back 
in  later  that  afternoon  or  evening  to  tell  me  that  he'd  delivered  his  first 
load  of  cats;  that  he  knew  he  was  going  to  have  to  take  some  more  before 
she  could  move,  but  then  if  you  get  her  down  to  four  or  five  maybe  it'd 
be  all  right  to  move.   And  he  thought  maybe  in  one  more  trip  if  she'd  keep 
on  trying  to  catch  them,  one  more  trip  he  could  take  them  up  there.   And 
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I  said,  "Don,  we've  been  so  strict  down  here  about  misuse  of  government 
vehicles,  and  we've  been  so  tight  about  it  because  we're  watched  so  close- 
ly, and  anyhow,  TVA  is  naturally  very  jealous  of  misuse  of  TVA  vehicles. 
I  think  nearly  everybody  in  TVA  subscribes  to  it  fully — anyhow  the  ones 
that  have  assigned  cars  do.   And  I  said,  "I'll  try  my  best  if  anybody  says 
anything  about  you  driving  through  town  with  that  bunch  of  cats  in  the  back 
of  your  car — I  will  try  to  write  a  memo  that  will  convince  everybody  that 
that  was  official  business.   I  don't  know  whether  I  can  make  it  or  not, 
but  I'll  try,"  and  he  said,  "Well  all  right,"  and  that  was  it.   But  I 
don't  know.   There's  something  about  that  that  we  went  to  that  extent,  to 
try  to  help  the  people  move  and  be  happy  about  the  move  and  all  and  it  was 
that  type  of  thing  that  Don  did. 

We  had  one  area  down  in  Stewart  County  there.   It  was  an  old  folks 
home — a  nursing  home — that  had  about  twenty-eight  or  thirty  people  in  it,  most 
of  them  on  the  Tennessee  public  assistance  program.   Two  or  three  of  them 
had  pensions — World  War  I  or  something  else — that  was  sufficient  to  pay  their 
way,  but  most  of  them  were  on  public  assistance  we  found  out  later.   But 
these  people  were  not  going  to  have  anything  to  do  with  moving  out  of  there. 
You  know,  they  had  that  place;  they'd  just  spent  $20,000  complying  with  the 
state  requirements  for  a  nursing  home.   They  had  a  big  old  fashioned,  two- 
story,  white-columned  house  that  they  had  been  in,  and  they  built  this 
place  kind  of  to  the  side  of  it,  just  a  square  or  an  oblong  concrete  build- 
ing.  And  they  had  that  building  that  they  built  and  all  that  investment,  and 
they  weren't  going  to  move,  and  they  weren't  going  to  do  anything  about  it, 
and  we  couldn't  make  them  move. 

And  I  worried  about  that,  and  I'd  wake  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
thinking  about  it,  and  some  of  the  rest  of  them  worried  about  it  because 
that  was  really  a  dilly,  you  know,  to  be  accused  of  kicking  a  bunch  of 
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old  people  and  setting  them  out  in  the  street  and  all  just  go  to  the  ex- 
treme on  the  thing  that  could  be  done.   And  they  knew  that;  they  knew  the 
thing  pretty  well  locked  up.   And  we  fretted  and  worried  and  stewed  and 
worried,  and  I  went  over  to  Nashville  on  the  way  to  Knoxville. 

I  stopped  in  Nashville  one  day  and  went  by  and  talked  with  them  and 
asked  them  what  could  be  done  as  far  as  assistance  was  concerned  to  these 
people.   Building  a  place  outside  would  be  excessive,  and  this  place  was 
just  constantly  in  trouble;  it  didn't  meet  requirements.   You  know,  they'd 
imporve  it  for  two  weeks,  and  then  they'd  do  something,  and  then  there 'd 
be  something  else  that  needed  improving,  and  one  time  they  showed  me  their 
sheets  out  there.   (Maybe  they  shouldn't  have  shown  me).   There  were  twenty 
things  checked  against  it  that  were  wrong  with  it.   The  chlorinater  was 
not  working  right,  and  this  was  wrong,  and  that  was  wrong.   There  are  so 
many  rules  that  go — recent  rules.   You  know,  Medicare  brought  on  a  lot  of 
that.   One  of  the  reasons  they  had  to  move  down  from  upstaris  was  that  they 
had  to  put  in  a  fire  escape  on  the  outside  so  they  could  get  out.   They 
just  had  one  staircase  going  up  and  down  the  stairs,  and  they  had  to  put 
two,  you  know — had  to  fix  a  fire  escape  for  them,  so  they  built  the  build- 
ing rather  than  do  that. 

So  I  went  down  to  talk  with  them  after  the  trip  over  there  and  all. 
And  some  of  the  other  men  had  talked  with  them  some  about  it,  and  Birch- 
field  had  been  down  a  couple  of  times  and  talked  to  them.   So  I  thought  I 
would  just  go  down  and  talk  to  them  and  tell  them  what  all  we'd  found  out 
and  see  if  we  could  be  of  some  help  to  them  and  get  another  place  and  do 
something  to  help  them  move  those  people  out  if  they  wanted  to. 

And  so  we  went  to  the  front  door  and  knocked  and  didn't  raise  anybody, 
and  we  heard  a  dog  barking  around  the  back,  so  we  went  (three  of  us  went 
down)  around  the  back  and  knocked  on  the  door,  and  the  old  gentleman  that 
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was  there — he  was  several  years  older  than  his  wife — came  to  the  door  and 
said,  "What  do  you  want?"  One  of  the  boys  had  seen  him  before  and  says, 
"Hello,  Mr.  So  and  So,"  and  said,  "Do  you  remember  me?"  And  he  said, 
"Yes,  you're  one  of  them  TVA  fellows."  And  he  said,  "That's  right.   This 
is  Mr.  Milliken  and  this  is  Mr.  So  and  So  with  TVA,  and  we  just  want  to 
come  down  to  you  and  talk  a  little  bit  about  some  things  that  we  found  out 
about  possibilities  of  moving  your  nursing  home."  He  says,  "We  ain't  inter- 
ested in  moving.   We  don't  want  to  talk  about  it."   He  said,  "Well,  we've 
gone  to  a  good  little  bit  of  trouble  and  made  a  trip  down  here  just  to 
see  you.   Would  you  let  us  come  in  and  talk  to  you?" 

He  said,  "Well,  come  on  in."   So  we  went  in  and  went  through  the  kit- 
chen into  a  little  long — I  think  it  had  been  a  porch  on  the  old  house  and 
had  been  reworked  when  they  built  the  unit  onto  it.   It  was  kind  of  a  little 
office,  long  place  there  about  ten  feet  wide  maybe  and  eighteen  feet  long, 
and  his  wife  was  sitting  there.   She's  a  registered  nurse,  and  she  was 
sitting  there.   And  he  stuck  his  head  in  the  door  and  said,  "Honey,  here's 
three  fellows  from  TVA  that  want  to  talk  about  moving  us  out".   And  she 
stood  up,  and  the  fire  shot  out  of  her  eyes  and  she  said,  "Don't  want  to 
talk  to  you.   I  don't  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  you.   I've  talked 
to  everybody  in  TVA  I'm  going  to  have  anything  to  do  with.   Now,  out.  Out! 
Just  get  out,  and  we  didn't  move,  and  she  said,  "Now  let  me  get  this  thing 
straightened  out  here."  He'd   come  on  in,  and  the  two  men  were  standing 
in  the  door,  and  I'd  moved  on  in,  like  I  wanted  to  shake  hands  with  her, 
and  he  kind  of  moved  over  here  back  of  me.   And  she  says,  "You  see  that 
rack  of  guns  over  there?   Every  one  of  them  is  loaded,  and  I  know  how  to 
use  them.   I've  shot  many  a  deer  in  my  day,  and  I  know  how  to  use  them, 
and  if  you  don't  get  out  of  here  I'll  show  you  I  know  how  to  use  them." 

And  I  said,  "Now,  Mrs.  Blank,  you  don't  have  any  desire  to  shoot  any- 
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body;  you  know  that,  and  we  don't  have  any  desire  to  be  shot.   We  didn't 
come  down  here  to  get  shot.   We  just  came  down  here  to  talk  to  you  a  little 
while,  and  if  we  can  just  talk  with  you  a  few  minutes  and  find  out  just 
exactly  what  your  thinking  is — Why,  I've  heard  all  kind  of  rumors  about 
you;  you've  heard  all  kinds  of  rumors  about  us.   One  of  the  rumors  was  that 
you'd  shoot  us;  if  we  set  foot  on  your  place  you'd  shoot  us."  And  I  said, 
"Well  we  slipped  up  on  you  and  set  foot  on  the  place,  and  now  you're  not 
going  to  shoot  us,  I  don't  think  so  let's  sit  down  and  talk  a  little  while 
about  it." 

Well  the  old  man  says,  "Okay,  sit  down."  Now,  I  don't  know  whether 
we'd  have  made  it  or  not  if  he  hadn't  said  that,  but  when  he  sat  down,  they 
set  back  down,  and  we  talked,  and  she  told  us  her  story,  and  we  told  her 
what  we'd  found.   And  when  I  said  that  we'd  been  over  in  Nashville  and  talked 
to  them  over  there,  she  said,  "Oh,  you're  the  jasper  that's  been  over  there 
trying  to  work  behind  my  back  are  you?" 

And  I  said,  "I'm  the  jasper,  but  I  haven't  been  over  trying  to  work 
behind  your  back.   I've  been  trying  to  find  ways  to  help  you,  and  we  found 
some  things  that  can  be  done.   You  know  you  can  get  some  cheap  money  from 
the  government  to  build  this,  don't  you?"   (You  know,  at  that  time  I  think 
you  could  get  3  per  cent  money  to  build  a  nursing  home.)   "You  can  get 
a  grant  for  all  of  the  plans  and  everything  else  and  so  forth  and  so  on." 

We  talked  for  quite  a  little  while.   She  took  us  through  the  place  in 
the  end,  and  we  came  on  out.   And  when  we  got  out  and  got  in  the  car  and 
started  back  I  said,  "I  just  want  to  ask  you  guys  something.   When  she 
said  that  about  that  gun,  I  didn't  look  all  the  way  around;  I  kept  my  eye 
on  her  so  I  could  trip  her  and  run  if  she  did  start  for  that  gun,  and  I 
didn't  think  the  old  man  was  going  to  shoot  us.   He  just  didn't  impress  me 
that  he  was  going  to  pitch  a  gun  to  her,"  but  I  said,  "I  kind  of  cut  the 
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corner  of  my  eye  over  at  you  folks  and  both  of  you  were  kind  of  squatting 
there  in  that  door.  What  were  you  doing?"  And  they  said,  "We  were  going 
to  get  out  of  your  way  so  you  wouldn't  run  over  us  getting  out." 

So  that  was  an  unusual  experience,  but  it  worked  out.   After  we'd  been 
in  there  and  talked  with  them  about  it,  the  land  acquisition  people  didn't 
have  too  much  trouble  getting  in  to  talk  with  them,  but  they  didn't  get 
anywhere.   She  took  one  of  our  land  people  out  there  where  all  these  old 
people  were.   There  were  about  twenty- three  or  four  of  them  in  the  room 
at  that  time  he  said,  and  said,  "All  right,  I  want  to  show  all  you  people, 
here  is  a  TVA  man  that's  wanting  to  run  you  out  of  your  home  and  dump  you 
out  here  in  the  big  road,  and  I  just  want  you  to  see  him  and  see  what  he 
looks  like." 

And  it  made  him  mad,  and  he  took  her  up  on  it  and  said,  "All  right, 
now  you've  talked;  let  me  talk.   May  I  talk?"  And  she  says,  "Sure.   Tell 
them  anything  you  want  to."  And  so  he  spent  about  fifteen  minutes  telling 
them  what  all  had  been  done  and  what  we  were  trying  to  do  and  that  we  were 
trying  to  get  them  a  place  to  live;  that  they  could  stay  in  the  same  county, 
could  still  be  there  and  be  in  a  much  nicer  place  though,  to  work  it  out  if 
the  people,  (He  called  names)  wanted  to  work  with  us  in  trying  to  work  out 
that  deal."  And  he  turned  around  and  walked  out.   And  after  he  came  by  the 
office  and  told  me  that,  I  thought  we'd  never  get  back  in,  but  we  did. 
But  we  finally  worked  that  out  principally  through  the  state  and  the  public 
assistance  people.   They  said  if  we  were  legally  going  to  take  that  land 
over  by  condemnation  or  otherwise,  if  they'd  give  us  the  date  that  we  ex- 
pected to  file  legal  claim  on  it,  if  we  didn't  buy  it  by  that  time,  to  let 
them  know  and  they'd  move  the  people  out,  and  they  did.   It  worked  out  very 
satisfactory. 

Three  or  four  things  happened  that  might  be  of  interest.   We  went  out 
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to  count  turkey  calls  one  morning.   You  can't  see  wild  turkeys,  and  we 
were  very  jealous  of  our  turkey  flock.   It's  supposed  to  be  the  only  original, 
unpolluted  turkey  flock  in  the  eastern  United  States.   Now  we  don't  claim 
that  at  all.   We  claim  it  is  an  original  flock;  that  it  hasn't  been  mixed 
in  with  domestic  turkeys  or  anything  because  the  man  that,  before  the  state 
became  interested  in  them,  that  had  quite  an  acreage  and  bought  some  more 
acreage  and  protected  the  flock  from  hunters  and  all  that — posted  it  and 
all  and  protected  them — up  in  his  middle  eighties  now.   And  one  of  the  wild- 
life men  went  over  where  he's  living  now  over  across  the  Mississippi  there 
not  too  far,  and  talked  with  him  quite  a  little  while  about  it;  and  he 
outlined  the  whole  story,  so  we're  pretty  sure  of  ourselves  as  far  as  that 
part  of  it  is  concerned. 

So  we  were  trying  to  count  the  turkeys,  and  I  didn't  know.   I  figured 
it'd  be  a  problem,  but  I  thought  there  were  some  smart  people  somewhere  that 
knew  how  to  count  turkeys,  but  there's  not  any  way  to  count  turkeys.   You've 
got  to  hunt  for  tracks  and  the  spoor  and  this  and  that  and  the  other,  and 
one  of  the  things  was  to  go  out  in  the  spring  and  count  turkey  calls. 

So,  my  wife  and  I  went  out  one  morning — got  up  at  three  o'clock — and 
went  out  to  be  there  just  at  dawn  to  count  turkey  calls.   You  know  we 
were  stationed  all  around,  about  twenty  of  us  out  counting.   And  we  didn't 
ever  hear  any  turkey  calls;  we  never  did  hear  anything  at  all.   It  just 
wasn't  there,  so  we  came  on  in  after  it  got  up  good  daylight — about  8:30 
we  came  on  in — and  I  went  back  home  and  took  a  shower  and  went  back  to 
work. 

And  later  that  morning  I  was  going  up  to  make  a  talk  to  a  group  up 
in  the  youth  station — a  bunch  of  school  teachers  that  we  had  up  there  that 
I  would  like  to  talk  about  in  a  minute — and  here  was  a  big  torn  turkey 
standing  right  on  the  shoulder  of  the  road.   And  I  came  to  a  slow  stop  and 
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looked  over,  and  there  were  three  hens  down  there  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
road.   There  was  quite  a  little  field,  and  there  were  three  hens  down 
there  looking  around  and  pecking.   So  I  went  on  about  my  business,  and  I 
came  back  and  got  back  down  to  the  office  and  wrote  a  little  note  to  the 
wildlife  man  and  says,  "Why  do  you  get  me  up  at  three  o'clock  to  count  out 
turkey  calls  when  they're  right  out  in  the  middle  of  the  road  at  eleven 
o'clock?"  And  he  just  took  the  same  note  and  wrote  back  on  it  and  said 
"All  of  us  don't  have  time  to  eat  lunch  that  long."   So  I  didn't  get  very 
far  on  that  one.   But  they  have  counted  now — reasonably  they  know  the  turkey 
flock;  they  know  it's  increasing.   The  deer  flock  is  increasing  materially, 
and  they're  spreading.   They're  going  over  to  other  parts  where  there  weren't 
any,  where  they'd  been  either  legally  or  illegally  hunted  off. 

And  the  Kentucky  Woodlands  Wildlife  was  about  68,000  or  69,000  acres 
in  there  that  was  bought  back  several  years  ago — and  that's  where  the  old 
man  sold  his  property  so  much — during  the  Roosevelt  Administration  (Franklin 
Delano — not  the  first  Roosevelt;  the  second  Roosevelt  Administration)  when 
they  were  buying  up  a  lot  of  this  ruined  land  out  west  and  all.   You  know 
they  did  a  job  on  marginal  and  waste  farmland  and  all  trying  to  improve 
the  farmers  lot.   Well  I  forgot  the  name  of  that  organization.   Anyhow  he 
had  bought  some  land  on  top  of  the  mountain — there  are  some  farms  up  there 
and  he  built  places  and  all  for  them. 

That  was  a  pet  project  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  up  there,  up  towards  Cross- 
ville.   And  they  had  bought  this  acreage  up  there  down  there — some  of  it  in 
sizeable  acreage;  some  of  it  they  bought  from  the  people  and  all.   Now  this 
man  sold  out  to  them  and  then  he  sold  out  later  to  the  TVA — the  Kentucky 
Dam.   Then  he  moved  over  on  the  Barkley  side,  and  he  sold  out  to  the  Army 
Engineers,  and  he  moved  back  down  to  where  we  bought  him  out,  down  close 

to  Golden  Pond  and  then  came  in  with  Land  Between  the  Lakes  and  bought 
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him  out.   It  was  the  fourth  time,  and  he  wanted  one  more  time.   That's  the 
one  I  was  talking  about;  I  didn't  finish  that  story. 

Well,  there  are  two  or  three  other  things  that  happened,  and  we  were 
out  on  this  turkey  call  look,  and  I  finished  that.   Incidentally  there's 
some  good  turkey  hunting  up  here.   We  hunt  torn  turkeys  up  here;  every  year 
we  have  a  turkey  hunt.   The  wildlife  people  say  if  you've  got  an  old  torn 
turkey  that  he'll  destroy  nests  and  everything  else.   You  know  he's  worse 
than  a  racoon  as  far  as  destroying  is  concerned,  and  you  need  to  get  rid 
of  some  of  those  old  toms  so  that  there'll  be  enough  hens  to  go  around 
and  the  old  torn  won't  be  run  off  by  a  young  torn  and  get  nasty.   So  that's 
part  of  the  program  of  jwildlife  preservation  which  involves  hunting,  and 
some  people  see  no  reason  for  hunting  as  far  as  wildlife  is  concerned. 
You  know,  you  remember  several  years  ago  there  was  a  big — was  it  moose  or 
something — to  do  out  here.   They  were  killing  some  of  them. 
Dr.  Crawford  Elk,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Milliken  Elk.   I  believe  it  was  elk.   They'd  completely 

overgrazed.   You  know  something  had  to  be  done, 
and  it  was  set  up  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  not  hunt.   They  had  to  do 
something   to  destroy  some  of  the  elk,  or  the  whole  bunch  goes  down — not 
just  a  few  of  them;  the  whole  bunch  goes  down  if  they  get  over  populated. 
You  know  they  get  diseased  and  everything  else,  so  that's  the  type  of  thing 
that  you  need  to  have  some  hunting  but  I  believe  in  being  very  earful 
about  it. 

We  had  to  try  to  count  deer.   I  started  out  on  this  harangue  about 
counting.   We  were  trying  to  count  deer  up  there  and  picked  out  one  section 
that  had  a  big  encampment  of  boy  scouts  up  there,  so  we  made  a  deal  with 
the  boy  scout  people.   They  wanted  to  do  it  to  give  these  boy  scouts  some 
experience  and  they  maybe  could  get  a  merit  badge  or  something  for  doing 
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this,  so  we  lined  them  all  up  and  went  across  an  area  there  and  marched 
through  that  area,  about  fifty  feet  apart  with  these  scouts — just  went  a- 
breast  right  up  through  there.   And  the  scouts  counted  every  deer  that  passed 
on  their  right  hand  side  so  they  wouldn't  duplicate,  you  know.   They'd 
count  them  on  their  right  hand  side.   And  they  were  going  along,  and  all 
at  once  there  was  a  big  thrashing  and  crashing  and  one  thing  and  another, 
a  deer  comes  out  from  behind  the  scouts.   And  he  sees  this  bunch  of  scouts 
evidently,  or  smells  that  there  are  several  people  there  and  all,  and  he 
gets  a  little  panicky,  and  he  starts  running,  and  the  scouts  are  between 
him  and  a  little  cluster  of  woods.   There  was  just  brush  there  where  they 
were,  and  there  were  some  woods  over  here. 

And  this  deer  gave  a  great  big  jump,  and  landed  right  smack  on  that 
boy's  back  and  knocked  him  down  and  just  kept  on  going.   Well,  when  I  heard 
that  this  deer  had  jumped  on  a  boy's  back  up  there  I  had  a  heart  failure 
because  their  teeth  are  just  as  sharp  as  a  razor.   They  could  just  slice 
you  wide  open.   I  thought,  "0  Lord,  how  about  the  boy?  What  happened  to 
the  boy?"   They  said,  "Nothing,"  said,  "He  hit  right  on  his  pack,  and  it 
didn't  do  any  damage  at  all."   So  you  have  some  luck  at  times,  but  just 
think  of  what  that  boy  has  got  the  rest  of  his  life — a  story  to  tell  about 
if  somebody  says  something  about  deer  hunting  or  something,  and  he'll 
say,  "Let  me  tell  you  when  I  was  a  boy...."  You  know,  he's  really  got 
him  a  story  to  tell. 
Dr.  Crawford  How  are  we  doing  here?   Oh,  it's  3:30  now. 

We've  used  up  our  time  that  you  alloted  us,  sir. 
Mr.  Milliken  Okay.   It  takes  longer  to  tell  these  stories 

than  I  realized  it  did. 
Dr.  Crawford  Well,  we  might  stop  at  this  point. 
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